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Opening The Door to Bookland 


MABEL C. SMITH’ 


How shall we open the door? Andrew 
Lang in his poem “The Bookworm” says, 
One gift the fairies gave me: (three 

They commonly bestowed of yore) 

The love of books, the golden key 

That opens the enchanted door: 

Let us try to find that golden key for 
each child who comes to us. 


“What is a book? It is sight for sale, 
imagination for hire.” Anon. 


Looking at the Children 


Let us examine the children for whom 
we are planning and about whom we are 
thinking. We are concerned with those 
who are roughly from nine to twelve years 
of age. Probably they are the most neg- 
lected group so far as educational studies 
are concerned. It is many years since the 
education students and psychologists 
started their intensive studies of the pri- 
mary school child. Later their studies 
spread to the junior high school ages. 
Within the last decade the nursery school 
child has received his due. Gesell has in- 
cluded the ten-year-old in one of his 
studies. Fritz Redl has made some interest- 
ing studies of the pre-adolescent child. In 
an atricle entitled Pre-Adolescents—wW hat 
Makes Them Tick?, he says the reason we 
know so little about this phase of develop- 
ment is simple but significant: “it is a 
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phase which is disappointing for the adult, 
and especially for the adult who loves 
youth and is interested in it.” He goes on to 
explain that “these youngsters are hard 
to live with even when there is the most 
ideal parent-child relationship. They are 
not as much fun to love as when they were 
younger, for they don’t seem to appreciate 
what they get at all. They aren’t much to 
brag about academically or otherwise. You 
can’t play the friendly helper toward them 
either—they think you are plain dumb if 
you try it; nor can you play the role of the 
proud shaper of youthful wax—they stick 
to your fingers like putty and things be- 
come messier and messier the more you try 
to shape that age. Nor can you play the 
role of the proud and sacerdotal wardens 
of the values of society to be pointed out 
to eager youth. They think you are plain 
funny in that role.” 


The ranges of children’s reading abili- 
ties within themselves and within the 
group show a great widening at this level. 
The child enters with at least some of the 
mechanics of reading mastered. Some leave 
the group with a mastery of mechanics 
comparable to that of many adults. Note I 
do not claim that they have powers of un- 


‘Miss Smith is a teacher in the Metairie Park 
Country Day School in New Orleans. This paper 
was read at the convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, Nov. 26, 1948. 
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derstanding or interpreting that only broad 
experience and growing philosophies can 
give them. Somehow during their inter- 
mediate grade experience they seem to gain 
a positive (or negative) attitude toward a 
love of reading and its practice. There will 
be a few who may come to you with that 
attitude and practice well established. 
There will be a few who will acquire it 
after they have left your level. The greater 
number will build those attitudes at your 
grade levels. I believe it is the privilege of 
the intermediate grade teachers to have the 
joy of instilling and nurturing the love of 
reading good books. 

Their reading interests are as varied as 
their abilities. One often finds a child who 
will be preoccupied with physical science 
books for a long time and then he will 
swing into fairy tales with as much absorp- 
tion. Often reading interests run to one 
type of book, from aviation materials to 
pioneer books, horse or dog stories. Noth- 
ing seems too easy nor too difficult if it 
Carries a message for which they are look- 
ing. To satisfy these needs it is necessary to 
have a wide selection of books ready for 
use and for the teacher to have a good 
knowledge of what those books contain. 
Keep track of what each child is reading. 
Find time to express your interest in and 
knowledge of his book. 


Looking at the Teacher 

We know the key that will unlock the 
door. We have looked at the children who 
are going through that door. Let us look at 
the teacher who will accompany them. 
She should love books and be widely read 
so that she may have something to be- 
queath to her children. She should recog- 
nize that children are “that way” and work 
intelligently to guide their actions and re- 





actions, but not to stifle them. She should 
be thankful if she has a sense of humor. 
She should most of all be able to appreciate 
when the joke is on her, even though it is 
the not too subtle type in which children 
of this age indulge. She should enjoy read- 
ing aloud and sharing her book interests. 
She should be willing to let children keep 
their own confidences about what they 
are enjoying until they wish to talk about 
their reactions. Then she should be ever 
ready to listen and to accept what they 
have to say. She need not always agree but 
she must always remember that the child 
has a right to his own way of thinking. She 
may say, “I never thought of it that way. 
I’m not sure I agree, but your ideas are in- 
teresting.” This is true even when he in- 
sists that comics are the best books. 


Whether a teacher is tall or short, fat 
or streamlined, glamorous or forbidding 
on a social scale, the children judge her by 
how she feels about them and their affairs. 
Probably most important is her ability to 
remain self-controlled, patient, and poised 
in her dealings with them. Closely allied in 
importance is a sense of humor (which 
must sometimes include a sense of the ridi- 
culous), and her love of books. 


What shall we help them find behind 
the door? Let us consider that realm some- 
thing like the interior of a comfortable 
home. We may hope for order and beauty 
of arrangement, color, and design. But if 
it is alive it will not be an interior deco- 
rator’s dream. The furniture will not be 
all of one period; the colors will be some- 
times too garish, sometimes too subdued; 
the arrangement of furnishings may not be 
in artistic lines, circles, or whatever it is 
they use. At this age the scheme of decora- 
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tion and the color harmonies are not ana- 
lyzed, but taken for granted and enjoyed. 
We hope there may be many books lying 
around ready to be picked up, showing evi- 
dence of having been left there for an an- 
ticipated further look. The chairs stand out 
as being only red or green, comfortable or 
uncomfortable; not as Duncan Fyfe’s or 
Queen Anne’s types. So it is with books. 
This one may be poetry, that one about 
cowboys; another may satisfy a knowing 
about people; that one may be a true story, 
this one pure fantasy; one is bound to be 
big adventure. It is only with maturity that 
the furnishings are rearranged into periods, 
color harmonies, and organized wholes. 


Some of those chairs may be occupied 
by people your children know and are 
friendly with. Some may hold persons that 
are entirely strange to your children. Nei- 
ther their color nor dress may be impres- 
sive. The child will never come to feel at 
home with all of them. One does not do 
that in real life. We do come to understand 
and love the people we take the time to 
understand and enjoy. That is true with 
books. 


Choosing Good Books 

What books shall we introduce? How 
Shall we know them? You will have to 
make your own decisions for your own 
groups. Read all you can and use whatever 
sources you may have access to. There are 
the Mahoney and Whitney books, the 
Horn Book, Anne Carrol Moore’s books, 
the reviews in Elementary English and in 
Childhood Education. Many of the large 
city dailies report on,children’s books. 
Mary Gould Davis reports in The Saturday 
Review of Literature. You have all used 
the Anne Eaton books. There is quite a 
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shelf of books written about children and 
their books; each publication has some- 
thing to offer. I do want to mention two 
ot the newer books. One is May Hill Ar- 
buthnot’s Children and Books. It is in- 
tended primarily for those who are study- 
ing children’s literature. It has many se- 
lections which are quite refreshingly new 
in her type of anthology. The second is 
edited by Bertha Mahoney, Louise Latimer, 
and Beulah Folmsbee and published by 
The Horn Book, Inc. It is [//ustrators of 
Children’s Books. Become acquainted with 
the work being done by Ruth Tooze, who 
will speak at this convention. Also learn 
about what Ruth Gagliardo is doing in 
the Kansas State Department of Education. 


To try to suggest books by titles in the 
short time at my disposal would seem an 
endless job for me, and a tiresome listen- 
ing adventure for you. Do you know that 
in 1900 the library purchase lists con- 
tained five hundred titles, and that in 1946 
the Wilson Catalogue contained more than 
forty-two hundred titles? One can read lists 
and reviews, but the only way to know a- 
bout books is to read them. One sure way 
is to share them with your children. Since 
one is confronted by so many books and 
lists there are some things to consider: 


1. Don’t always trust lists based upon 
circulation popularity because they 
in turn are based upon books that 
have been in the realm of exposure. 


2. Be very critical of books that are 
recommended for inculcating this 
ideal, moral, or whatever. 

3. Try to discover any commercial tie- 
up of list makers. Remember any 

publisher’s tendency to give his 

own baby a halo. 
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These are some materials I believe the 
children I have dealt with have enjoyed: 


The folk tale of olden times and 
the myths. ‘For these children the 
myth is adventure, pure and 
simple. These stories satisfy be- 
cause they are big adventure. They 
can compete with the movies and 
the radio. Not even Superman 
can outdo Perseus and Thor. Too 
often our children’s background 
of folktales is limited to the more 
common nursery tales told to 
small children. They should know 
the Russian tales, those from the 
Celtic lore, the Chinese and other 
Far East stories, our own tales of 
Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, Uncle 
Remus and Johnny Appleseed. 
These tales satisfy our group be- 
cause they have vigorous action, 
clear and consistent characteriza- 
tion, sound principles, and clarity 
of theme. The story construction 
is excellent and dramatic. They ap- 
peal to the emotions, but are not 
just a stimulation to the emotions. 
Often these tales exhibit buxom 
humor which our age child can 
appreciate. 


Make the romance hero live again. 
These stories have many of the 
worth while characteristics of the 
folk tale and myth. They do in- 
volve a need for interpretation of 
the feudal system, or other histori- 
cal background. Use Robin Hood, 
King Arthur, Ulysses. You may 
wish to follow the Norse myths 
(by the story of the Nibelungen- 
lied,) and then use the Wagner 
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music. You may want to tell 
stories from the Sampo, or the 
Celtic Wonder Smith and His Son. 
You might include here Johnny 
Appleseed, Tyll Ulynspiegel. 
Some of your group may be ready 
for tales from Roland, or The Cid, 
or for Don Quixote. 


Present animal tales, both the true 
and the talking beast types. Here 
would come the Kipling tales, and 
Wind in the Willows. Walter, the 
Lazy Mouse is liked with Smoky, 
Lassie, Silver Chief, and Kari. 

Be sure to use the modern fanciful 
tale. For some of the older and 
more mature children there is 
Hans Christain Andersen. No 
child should miss knowing Mary 
Poppins, Winnie, Dr. Dolittle, 
Peter Pan, or Pinocchio. For chil- 
dren who seem afraid to tackle a 
whole book, try using one of the 
Walter Brook books, and then 
watch them enjoy the others about 
Mr. Bean and his animals. 


Read about gangs and families be- 
cause they understand about them. 
They all enjoy The Moffatts, espe- 
cially Rufus M and the Poppers. 
Of course there are Tom Sawyer, 
Huck Finn, the Peterkins, and the 
Alcott books. Another type of 
family book is that in which one 
member of a family achieves 
greatness, such as The Boy Knight 
of Rheims, Dobry, Call It Cour- 
age, ot The Thirteenth Stone. 


Learn to know the wealth of ma- 
terials about other cultural groups, 
and about minority groups within 
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our own country. Judge these 
books carefully. If the book deals 
with a minority group within our 
own country, try to get an apprais- 
al from some intelligent thinking 
person in that group. Test the 
books for good relationships a- 
mong children, sincere coopera- 
tion between children and adults, 
and emphases upon likenesses in 
our cultures. May Justus, Charlie 
May Simon, Lois Lenski, Eleanor 
Latimore, and Marguerite de 
Angeli have made excellent con- 
tributions. 


. Understand what books about 


other times can do to interpret our 
heritage. Use Cornelia Meigs, Elsie 
Singmaster, Enid Meadowcroft, 
Marguerite de Angeli, biographies 
of men and women who have 
played so great a part in our coun- 
try’s history. Of course you must 
use the Wilder books. 


. There are science and social 


science books beautifully illus- 
trated. Use Stories of The Great 
Lakes, Stories of The Great Plains, 
Story of the Mississippi, Ditmat’s 
Prehistoric Animals, and Smith’s 
So Long Ago. 


. There is always poetry. Poetry is 


rhythm. Clap rhythms, make 
words to fit. Clap rhythms of fam- 
iliar songs and think about how 
the words fit. Compose melodies 
to fit them. Start with simple 
poetry. For instance: watch a rain, 
listen to it, walk in it, and then 
read rain poems. Do the same 
with wind or snow. 
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Beat, walk, and actively move to 
the rhythms of poetry. Try to dis- 
cover how the poet secured his 
rhythm, his tuneful effects. Watch 
for ways he feels, what he sees, 
and what he hears. Less often you 
will find reactions to the senses of 
touch and smell. Read poetry in 
unison, use choral speaking; let 
those who choose recite. 

10. Read illustrations. The work of 
children’s artists always adds to 
the interpretation of the author’s 
message. Do you remember the 
picture in Blue Willow where 
Janey is standing with her back to 
you and looking at her house? Ask 
children what she is thinking. 
When you read them The White 
Stag, get them to talk about the 
picture which is all circles. Let 
your children tell what they think 
are the differences between Teng- 
gren’s and Tasha Tudor’s Mother 
Goose. Read Paddle to the Sea 
through the pictures, either before 
or after reading the text. Use illus- 
trations for broader understand- 
ings. Read then whenever you can, 
and have your children think a- 
bout illustrators as knowingly as 
about authors. 


Things to Do 
How shall we help our children to 
share and think about their reading? 


I believe there is very little to be 
gained by formal book reports at this age. 
There are many other ways to dramatize, 
organize, and think about books that are 
thinking together and sharing enjoyment 
of books. 
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Pantomime parts of favorite 
stories that are familiar to all. 
Have watchers guess what is being 
pantomimed. 


For an assembly program, you 
might have children reproduce 
some book illustration in costume. 
Make little skits having people 
from different books act together. 
Let Mr. Penny and Dr. Dolittle 
meet for they would have interest- 
ing conversations. 

Let Benjie and Robin meet. 
Auntie Katushka and Aunt Brown 
might have an interesting time. 
Peppi and Ping could tell one an- 
other many things. 

It would be fun to overhear Marco 
Polo and Davy Crockett or Mike 
Fink exchange tall tales. 
Probably Dr. Carver and a medi- 
cine man could entertain you. 
You and your children will think 
of endles combinations. 


4. Choose some dramatic book and 


make a play. I have found Reluct- 
ant Dragon, Mr. Popper, 500 
Hats, Poppy Seed Cakes, Ferdi- 
nand, Peter Pan, and Christopher 
Robin stories excellent material. 
Hang a world map and locate 
story sites on it. 

Make a book of advertisements in- 
volving book people as salesmen. 
The locations and products adver- 
tized should come from books. 


. Draw in roughly on a large black- 


board or piece of paper, a river, 
sea, island, mountains, plains, 
jungles, and woods. Let children 
draw in favorite book characters. 
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Make a time line of true stories 
and those with true historical 
background. 
Let each child read again some 
favorite nursery story and try to 
find something in the story that 
hinges upon an ignorance of 
science. 
Make a poster showing how peo- 
ple have always wanted to fly. 
Put in every device their stories 
portrayed as flying conductors. 
Try to think of some modern in- 
vention, other than airplanes, that 
might have answered the wishful 
thinking of early peoples. 

Plan a circus poster using book 
animals as actors. 


. Write a new adventure of Pi- 


nocchio, or Freddy, or the Peter- 
kins. 


. Talk about having book people to 


live in your group. Choose St. 
Francis, Loki, Toad, the boy who 
travelled Mulberry Street, Dr. Do- 
little or Robin Hood. Let them 
tell what would be the fun in liv- 
ing with those people, and see if 
they can recognize difficulties in 
that living, too. 

Make a dictionary or reference 
book. It might be built around 
Strange terms met in pioneer 
books. It may be of fairy folk. It 
could just as well be favorite book 
characters, or settings. 

Make and illustrate your own 
poetry anthology. 

Choose a favorite poem and make 


an original melody so you may 
sing it. 
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18. Pantomime some modern activity 


as the earlier peoples pantomimed 
sowing, reaping, and plowing. Try 
to think of rhythmical phrases to 
accompany your action. Then con- 
ventionalize them into folk games 
or dances. 


. Collect sayings from the old tales 
such as the Russian, “Morning is 
always wiser than evening.” Dis- 
cuss their meanings. Have chil- 
dren listen on radio or watch in 
magazines for sayings of today. 
Outside of a few health and safety 
slogans, most of what they can 
find is advertising. Discuss with 
them and compare the wisdom of 
folk sayings with modern adver- 
tising slogans. 

. Make a list of weather sayings 
from stories and check with 
science books for accuracy. 


. Study story patterns, especially old 
nursery tales. Know how those 
patterns repeat themselves over 
and over. 


. See how many versions of the Cin- 
derella or Tar Baby stories you can 
find. Have each one presented to 
the class and discuss their like- 
nesses and differences. 


. Make a study of the story-teller 
and his place in the history of 
mankind. Learn his name from 
meistersinger and troubadour to 
minstrel and bard. - 


Use musical records to broaden 
your children’s understanding and 
enjoyment of stories. There are 
parts of the Wagner opera about 
Siegfried; there are records of 
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Milne’s poems set to music; Ro- 
bert Louis Stevenson is there; 
there are the records of The 
Sorcerer and the Apprentice; there 
is Hansel and Gretel; they like 
The Nutcracker Suite. 


25. Make a Rogues Gallery of book 
people. You will find Loki, the 
Red Queen, some of the giants and 
dwarfs, and villains from other 
books. Persons and places to be 
notified, and rewards offered must 


come from books, too. 


Although books are not offered as a 
panacea for learning to live wisely today, 
or in the future, they are a powerful means 
of broadening understandings for such liv- 
ing. They are a potent force in helping 
children to understand old feelings, to 
build new feelings, to recognize permanent 
social values, to develop healthful imagi- 
nation. 


We can’t measure a child’s love of 
reading on any scale. It must be studied 
for evaluation of how we think he feels. 
Even when we know how he feels, and that 
he does recognize the ideals and ethics of 
the hero, we can never be sure that he will 
act in accordance. However, we do know 
that he has a choice of more and better 
ways to act if he has read and thought 
about good literature. 


We cannot tell children to enjoy read- 
ing. One can only help them to read, to 
think, and to feel books. Never be afraid 
to start. No doubt you have learned as 
much as I from reading to children. Never 
force questions, but be ready to listen to all 
comments, and know the books so you can 
keep up your end of thé conversation. 


(Continued on Page 64) 


Let's Do: Lets Tell 


MARY BELLE WRIGHT’ 


Late in the past summer we chanced 
upon a short, short story written by one 
of our current fiction writers. The author 
is one who usually distinguishes himself 
by his crackling satire and sophisticated 
narrative of a suave modern society. But 
the story we read was simple, touching, 
memorable, so different from anything we 
had ever known by this writer that we 
began to puzzle over the reason for such a 
complete change of style. We believed 
that an analysis of this short bit of writing, 
for the source of its basic appeal, might re- 
veal the path over which we could direct 
the children in our classes to a real source 
of creative expression in their own work. 
As we thought over our reading, we sensed 
that the author was at ease in the situation 
that he recounted. He felt no need to write 
for firm or editor, only the impetus to 
share an experience that was deep and 
touching for him. This modern penman 
had lost his favorite dog, and the feeling of 
loss had so stripped him of ornate words 
and phrases that he expressed his reactions 
in simple, appealing, sincere fashion. Here 
was no filament of the imagination but the 
recounting of a poignant personal experi- 
ence that showed a distinct pattern of 
living. 


We do not wish here to minimize the 
many delightful expressions, purely imagi- 
nary and fanciful, that children can be in- 
spired to produce; but there was such a 
contrast between what our author had 
written from personal experience and his 
novels that sell so rapidly that we wished 


for more of his stories about his dogs. In 
our classrooms, however, we need to en- 
courage activity if imagination as well as 
provide stimulating experience for boys 
and girls. 


How can we garner this skill, this in- 
spired relating for the children in our 
classes? What are the essential elements 
that foster freedom of expression in class- 
room activities? There are many factors 
which contribute to the total success of 
creative expression and development, but 
certain Ones seem imperative. 


A genuinely creative expression is one 
which reveals a child’s personal reaction to 
an experience, situation, or series of cir- 
cumstances. We think of an outstanding 
example from our teaching experience. 
Tommy came to our school from a rural 
school in Alabama. He was small of stat- 
ure, ten years of age, quiet and retiring. 
He made a rating of 1.5 on the Gates read- 
ing test. For three weeks he attended 
school regularly but made no voluntary 
contributions to the activities of the group. 
On Tuesday of the fourth week of school 
Tommy’s class took a nature trip to Mount 
Echo Park, a lovely wooded expanse over- 
looking the Ohio River and its adjacent 
sections of Greater Cincinnati. 


As the pupils scampered about on a 
treasure hunt for seeds, leaves, fungi, li- 
chens, and other specified articles, Tommy 


‘Miss Wright is a teacher in the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools. This paper was given before the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English conven- 
tion at Chicago, Nov. 26, 1948. 
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usually ran well in front of the group he 
was working with and was actually con- 
versing freely with his classmates. Sud- 
denly he stopped and pointed out over the 
river saying: 

“Oh, boy! look at those boats. 

Wish I had me one of those boats. 

I'd go everywhere if I was in one of those 

boats. 


Another child spoke up and said, “You'd 
be too scared to sail it.” 


(We trembled for the sound of 
Tommy’s crushing spirit but we need 
not have. ) 


Tommy answered. “Oh no I wouldn't 
either. 

“If I had me one of those boats, 

I'd sail and sail and sail. 

I'd sail east, I'd sail west. 

Of all the boats on the river 

I tell you I'd sail the best. 

Oh, boy look at those boats! 


For Tommy this was certainly creative 
expression, for his outburst showed a spark 
of social development and his own person- 
al reaction to an unexpected view of the 
surrounding landscape. There was more. 
There was the release from the tension that 
his new school life had produced for him 
and the relief of verbalizing an experience. 


It was a simple matter to keep Tommy 
“sailing” along after that first outdoor ex- 
perience. The next day at school we recon- 
structed what he had said in the park, 
wrote it on a large chart-size piece of paper 
which Tommy decorated with boats and 
read over and over again. 

His pride in his first expression and 
our approval of his efforts encouraged 
Tommy to tell more about his personal ex- 
periences whenever he felt like sharing 
them with us. 

After a Halloween party at school 
Tommy wrote about his activities on Hal- 
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loween night. He needed to get help on 
many of the words he wished to use, but 
we saw him consult his first chart from 
time to time to get the spelling of some 
word he recognized from it. Here is what 
he came out with. 


I went out last night. 

I dressed up in my mother’s clothes. 
I had on a white dress. 

I had on a red hat. 

It was a big red hat. 

I had a pillow tied behind me. 
The pillow was under the dress. 

I saw Homer and James Dodds. 
We laughed at the people we saw. 


A month later Tommy wrote of a trip 
to a community Thanksgiving dinner. 

I went out to God’s Bible School for dinner. 

I went in a great big bus. 

The children pushed and pushed. 

and made way too much fuss. 

They stepped on my toes. 

They tore my clothes. 

My feet got cold. 

I don’t want to go anymore. 


Was the atmosphere of his classroom 
beginning to affect Tommy? We like to 
think that it was and that through a friend- 
ly, congenial atmosphere Tommy was be- 
ing helped to sense his value to his class- 
mates and the joy they experienced from 
sharing his contributions. Although the 
things Tommy wrote out himself lacked 
some of the rhythm and sparkle of his first 
out-cry over the boats, we valued each 
stage of development through which Tom- 
my had had to pass in order to arrive at 
the point of accepting his school situation. 


Children need to be assured of sym- 
pathetic acceptance if teachers are to in- 
spire them to express themselves freely. 
Normally poor urban housing, coupled 
with the acuteness of postwar demands, 
has in many cities forced much of the 
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population into woefully blighted tene- 
ment areas. People simply can find no 
better! Children with the fear, frustrations, 
and aggressions of such crowded conditions 
fill the classrooms of our public schools of 
America today. They need a special quality 
of sympathy and understanding if they are 
to function freely and express themselves 
within the range of classroom activities. 
We think of Thela, aged ten, the oldest of 
three children whose family lives in three 
rooms on the second floor of a tenement 
house in the area surrounding her school. 
Because of the frequent illness of her 
mother, Thela was often kept out of school 
to take over the care of the home. Since 
this was a common problem, we wrote 
down the things that we disliked about 
being absent from school. The children 
gave me these items in the following 
orders: 


The group you are working with needs 
you everyday. 

You miss the fun at school. 

The teacher will be worried because she 
will not know whether you have been hurt 
on the way to school or not. 

We each have a separate job to do. Some- 
one else will have to do your work if you 
stay out. 


Then we talked about what we could 
do when we just had to be absent. We got 
the following responses: 


Write a note to your teacher and send it 
by someone else. 

Come to school as soon as your mother no 
longer needs you at home. 

Bring a note so that no one will think you 
didn’t want to come to school and finish 
your work. 


The next time Thela was absent we re- 
received this note from her: 
Dear Teacher, 


My mother has to go to clinic today 
so I cannot come to school. I have to stay 


home and take care of Thomas. Thomas is 

my baby brother. He is two. He is real 

round and soft. You would like to see him 

laugh. I will come to school tomorrow. 

Please send me my basket so I can work 

on it at home today. 

Goodbye from, 
Thela 

Our group discussion had made Thela 
feel that she could keep in touch with her 
classmates by writing. She knew that her 
note would not only be accepted but that 
we would welcome it. 


Children need to have an opportunity 
to express their inner thoughts, wishes, and 
desires. They need to read to enjoy the 
stories and songs that others have written 
and to express themselves about their read- 
ing. After reading the story of the sleeping 
beauty Thela wrote. 

I read a story last night. It was about 

a beautiful princess who slept until the 

end of the story. I would never write a 

story that made a princess sleep so long. I 

would want her to play in the yard of the 

castle. I would have flowers growing a- 

round in every spot for her to smell and 
pick. Everyday she would wear a beautiful 
new dress. She would have many good 
things to eat in my story. But she would 
have to drink her milk everyday. I'd just 
never let a princes sleep that long though. 

In a similar activity we remember the 
bitter disgust of Billy, age eleven, who had 
been reading Huckleberry Finn and came, 
as he must, upon a word that injured his 
racial pride. He brought the book up to 
our desk and said, “I don’t want to finish 
this book. I don’t like it.” We asked him 
what was the matter with it. We were gen- 
uinely surprised at Billy because he was 
one of our most avid readers. “There is a 
word in here I don’t like. I won't read a 
book that has that word in it.” We asked 
Billy to show us the word. It is one which 











refers in uncomplimentary terms to a racial 
group. We asked Billy how much he 
weighed. He told us. Then we asked him if 
he could remember how much he had 
weighed when he was six years old. He 
coudn’t, but he knew that he had not 
weighed as much as he did then because he 
weighed seven pounds more than he had in 
the fourth grade the year before. We told 
Billy that the world had grown too since 
Huckleberry Finn had been written and we 
felt sure that people who write stories had 
grown also. We simply did not believe 
that Mark Twain wouldn’t know a better 
word if he were writing a story today. Billy 
looked me levelly in the eye and said, 
“Would you read it yourself?” I said I cer- 
tainly would, that in fact I had and that I 
had enjoyed it and was really sorry he was 
going to miss the ending of the story. He 
hesitated a moment, picked up the book 
and went quietly back to his seat in the 
reading corner, opened Huckleberry Finn 
and began to read again. Later in a group 
discussion he talked about his book and 
suggested it as a story that others would 
enjoy. Nevertheless, he mentioned the ob- 
jectionable term and in his own words ex- 
plained that the author “meant no harm,” 
he simply did not know any better when he 
had written the story. So the chain of edu- 
cation for better intergroup relationships 
began to form within our group. Other 
books were discussed in similar vein. 


You should know more about Billy, 
active, eager, a forceful individual in his 
group even at the age of eleven. A product 
ot crowded undesirable housing conditions, 
insufficient income, and prolonged illness 
in his home, yet he was gay, charming and 
cheerful in his activities and personal re- 
lationships. After a trip to an airport play- 
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field some of Billy's classmates wrote 
letters to friends and relatives out of the 
city. Billy wrote to an uncle for whom he 
had been named. Below is a portion of his 
letter about the trip. 

Buttermilk was the best of all. All of 
us loved Buttermilk. Buttermilk is not what 
you think Buttermilk is, Uncle Will. But- 
termilk lives on a large farm with plenty 
of room to romp and play. He does not 
have to watch out for cars and busses. He 
has some chickens and a horse for play- 
mates. The horse did not bother with But- 
termilk very much. He had to work. But- 
termilk did not have to work. He just 
played with the chickens or chewed. The 
chickens did not bother him because they 
did not take up much room. Buttermilk 
let me ride on his back. Buttermilk is a 
goat, Uncle Will. Could you guess? 


He wrote the following about a yard 
he raked on a Saturday afternoon. 

Last week I raked some leaves in a yard. 
The yard was pretty. Some day I shall have 
one as pretty as that one. The grass was 
nice and soft. Trees looked as tall as the 
sky. The leaves were yellow, brown, and a 
little green. I saw a little rabbit run across 
the yard. 


As we look back, we note that the 
adult writer and the children had several 
elements that were common in their ex- 
pressions. Each had had an experience that, 
for him, was moving and forceful. For the 
adult it was the loss of a pet, for Tommy 
the unexpected glimpse of boats on the 
river, for Thela the disgust of finding a 
princess sleeping away her beautiful life, 
and for Billy a small boy’s joy at riding an 
ordinary goat. 


The author wrote as one who knew his 
story would be accepted and that its theme 
would strike a cord of sympathic response 
to his own feelings. So the children wrote, 
knowing that their contributions would 
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be accepted and appreciated by their 
groups. Even Tommy, who had been so re- 
ticent about expressing himself, began to 
feel at ease and to realize that we were all 
interested in him and what he did. 


There was an element of sincerity in 
each contribution. The adult’s sad experi- 
ence was genuine and real. In like manner 
the children wrote of gayer experiences 
that were real for them, and they too re- 
vealed distinct patterns of living as they 
expressed themselves. One was pushed and 
crowded and stepped upon to get a 
Thanksgiving dinner. Thela was burdened 
with heavy responsibilities in her home. 
Billy lived in two small rooms with his 
mother, stepfather, older brother, sister and 
two smaller children. His whole little ac- 
tive personality was reaching out for space, 
plenty of space. 


Teachers who are interested in devel- 
oping creative expression will need to seek 
ways of providing a broad range of satis- 
fying experiences. They will strive for sin- 
cerity of expression and evidence of de- 
velopment rather than perfection of the 
finished product. They will create an at- 


mosphere of learning that accepts each 
child as a purposeful, worthwhile individ- 
ual whose presence is a necessary factor in 
the plans and activities of the group. There 
will be the freedom to express one’s inner 
thoughts and wishes with the assurance of 
appreciation and helpful guidance. The 
richness and spontaneity of pupil’s work 
will be in direct proportion to the quality 
of living that teachers can produce for 
them through a variety of real learning ex- 
periences, examples of acceptable literary 
form, and unhampered personal freedom 
within the group. 


The let’s do, let’s tell way can revitalize 
the total classroom program, can provide 
a source of relaxation and release from ten- 
sion for pupils, and should promote 
growth and development of oral and writ- 
ten expression. In addition to these values, 
creative expression is a medium through 
which teachers will become more conscious 
of the situations that are causing problems 
for boys and girls in their classes, and con- 
sequently will develop skill in helping chil- 
dren meet their problems, directing them 
toward the fullfillment of a more secure, 
a more complete pattern of living. 


OPENING THE Door TO BOOKLAND 


(Continued from Page 59) 


As a teacher of this level your oppor- 
tunity is golden. 

My theme song is, “Read to your chil- 
dren; read by yourself; give your children 


time to read. Thus you will open for them 
the door into Bookland. Read. Read. 
Read.” 
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If not formal grammar, then what? 
WALTER V. KAULFERS* 


Taking grammatical terminology away from 
teachers is like taking epaulets away from an 
admiral. 


If formal grammar really teaches the why of 
language, then those who claim a mastery of 
it should not have such difficulty in explaining 
why there are only eight parts of speech in En- 
glish, and not seven or seventy. 


...the sparkes of fervent desire of lernynge 
are extincte with the burdone of grammer, lyke 
as a lyttell fyre is sone quenched with a great 
heape of small stickes. Sir Thomas Elyot, 


The Governour 


Therapeutic procedures in language 
teaching. Inasmuch as we can neither alter 
the life behavior of language nor change 
by one iota the fundamental limitations of 
human minds, our most promising alter- 
native in teaching, as in the profession of 
medicine, is a continuous quest for more 
economical and effective procedures. In- 
deed, therapeutic practice in language 
teaching, as in all areas of education, might 
profit considerably from observing how 
the ablest practitioners of one of our most 
highly trained and respected professions 
go about securing improvements in human 
beings. The first step is always a careful 
diagnosis to determine the exact cause of 
difficulty and the probable extent to which 
it can be removed within a given period of 
time. Only after careful diagnosis is a 
special course of therapy undertaken, mod- 
ified always to suit the individual’s partic- 
ular condition. Even after treatment has 
begun, there is not the slightest hesitancy 
about reducing, increasing, or abandoning 


a particular prescription or course of 
therapy if it fails to produce the desired re- 
sult. That is because the real value of a 
particular remedy or operative procedure 
is never regarded as residing in the medi- 
cine or technique, but in its effect upon 
the individual. The fact that one person 
may not be helped so much as another by 
penicillin, for example, does not cause the 
physician to brand the one as superior and 
the other as beneath consideration. At the 
same time he can usually distinguish be- 
tween real needs and malingering, and be- 
tween external symptoms and internal 
causes. 


Today the failure of an individual to 
respond to a certain treatment rarely causes 
an able physician to give up in despair and 
abandon the case; for his practice is no 
longer limited, as it was two centuries ago, 
to a few patent medicines for everything, 
or to one standard cure—usually blood- 
letting—for everyone. Let it be noted, too, 
that the modern physician is concerned 
always with securing definite, specific im- 
provements in the individual, not with 
teaching him a course in the theory of 
medicine. He does not insist that his clien- 
tele first master the basic essentials and 
technical terminology of the profession 
before they can receive help. Indeed, de- 
*Dr. Kaulfers is professor of education at the 
University of Illinois and author of several 
well-known books in the field of the language 


arts. This is the second article in a series of two 
on the subject. 
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spite the vast nomenclature of his practice, 
and the rigorous scientific training that 
it involves, he can talk to his clientele in 
their own language. Perhaps, as Dr. Luella 
Cook has observed, that is because he has 
had time to digest his learning, and there- 
fore does not have to give it back exactly 
as he took it in.** Perhaps, too, it is be- 
cause, if he is a good man rather than a 
charlatan or quack, he is more concerned 
with helping human beings than with im- 
pressing them with the mysteries of his art. 


Grammar books as reference aids. 
Could not the teaching of language usage 
gain much by adopting similar procedures 
in working with young people? Cannot 
we reserve our technical vocabularies and 
specialized grammatical procedures as con- 
venient professional tools for use only by 
licensed specialists in language, and culti- 
vate, as does a good physician or lawyer, 
the ability to talk to our clientele, directly 
in language that is readily comprehensible 
to them? Can we not consistently make the 
building of effective language habits, in 
the order of their importance, the constant 
concern of our teaching, rather than mas- 
tery of the theory, classification, and no- 
menclature of language on a professional 
or semi-professional level? Would it not 
be better to regard grammars, not as teach- 
ing or learning aids, nor as textbooks, but 
as authoritative reference books, like et- 
ymological dictionaries or technical en- 
cyclopedias, to be consulted primarily by 
teachers, and by such advanced students 
as are definitely preparing to become 
teachers, grammarians, philologists, lexico- 


“Luella B. Cook, “Teaching Grammar and Us- 
age in Relation to Speech and Writing,” The 
Elementary English Review, Vol. XXIII, pp. 
193-198, 213, May, 1946. 


graphers, linguisticians, proof-readers, or 
editors? By following these suggestions, 
many unnecessary difficulties surrounding 
the teaching of English should be avoided. 
An example of the way in which a teacher 
can unconsciously create her own “pro- 
blems” deserves consideration here. 


An example of “futilitarianism.” Not 
long ago, an outstanding graduate student, 
serving as interne in a public secondary 
school, invited the supervisor to observe 
her practice teaching in an unselected 
ninth-grade English class numbering 
thirty-four boys and girls. The subject of 
the day’s work was the use of the comma 
as treated in a combination grammar and 
exercise-book. During the discussion of 
sentences based on the grammatically 
phrased rules, it became apparent that at 
least ninety per cent of the group could 
not distinguish between the use of the 
word for as a preposition and its use as a 
conjunction. Consequently, few were able 
to apply the rule that “clauses introduced 
by the conjunction for must be preceded 
by a comma”. As a result, they were put- 
ting commas before the preposition in such 
sentences as “We were waiting for the 
postman to arrive”, and leaving them out 
in such sentences as “We left after the 
third act for it was getting late”. In other 
words, the rule and the practice exercises 
assigned the day before had not helped to 
improve the pupils’ command of written 
English. Instead, they had actually taught 
young people to make mistakes! 


As a Phi Beta Kappan, well disciplined 
in advanced courses in English, the stu- 
dent teacher had no trouble locating the 
apparent source of the difficulty. Obvious- 
ly, the pupils did not know their grammar. 





ina 


tenet Cs 


To get them to use a comma before 
“clauses introduced by the conjunction for” 
thus inevitably meant reviewing the gram- 
matical meanings of preposition, conjunc- 
tion, and clause. A more discouraging ex- 
hibition of well-intentioned “futilitarian- 
ism” could hardly be imagined. Although 
some students could repeat previously 
memorized definitions quite adequately, 
few could give examples of what they were 
talking about. Most students could neither 
recall the definitions accurately, much less 
offer clear-cut, relevant examples—despite 
the fact that they had passed tests on all 
these things in previous grades. 


To prevent depressing periods of pro- 
longed silence, the teacher tried to prod 
their memories by recalling the gram- 
matical definitions herself, and then asking 
members of the class to repeat them. At 
this point, the performance, with its dense 
concentration of grammatical terms, began 
to suggest the incantations of a voodoo- 
doctor performing rites over the body of 
the great departed—in this case, the com- 
ma “before clauses introduced by the con- 
junction f-o-r”, since by now the original 
subject of the meeting—the comma—had 
indeed been lost somewhere among the 
grammatical labels. 


The low point of the performance 
came during the analysis of the term 
clause. To enable the group to understand 
the grammatical difference between such 
expressions as “for the postman to arrive” 
(which do not require commas) and “for 
it was getting late”, proved an altogether 
superhuman task. The expression “for the 
postman to arrive’ contained a noun, 
“postman”, that seemed a good enough 
subject; and it contained a verb “arrive”, 
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that even some of the better pupils were 
perfectly willing to accept as a predicate. 
Why, therefore, wasn’t it a clause? And 
“Why,” asked one of the more precocious 
youngsters—recalling what had provoked 
this involved discussion—‘‘Why shouldn’t 
you put a comma before it like the rule 
says?” 


By this time, the teacher, despite her 
Phi Beta Kappa key, her advanced gradu- 
ate work in English, her own mastery of 
formal grammar, and her desire to teach, 
was at her wits’ end. In fact, a considerable 
number of pupils had already given up try- 
ing to follow the discussion and were seek- 
ing relief from boredom, or from their 
own feelings of inferiority, by acting smart 
or amusing themeselves with irrelevant, 
distracting conversation. Only the final 
bell saved the teacher and class from a fate 
worse than pseudo-progressive education. 


A practical alternative for grammatical 
nomenclature. A few days later, after the 
young people had been afforded some op- 
portunity to forget their unfortunate ex- 
periences by transferring their attention to 
reading, the practice teacher, on advice 
from her supervisor, wrote on the front 
board a list of unpunctuated sentences, 
some of them containing the preposition 
for, and the remainder, the word for used 
as a conjunction. Alongside the list she 
wrote the statement, “Whenever the word 
for means because inside a sentence, put a 
comma (,) in front of it.” With the aid 
of this simple, unpretentious statement, 
the group were able to punctuate the entire 
list of ten sentences correctly within less 
than five minutes, and then to write cor- 
rect examples of their own invention. The 
most retarded girl in the class did not 
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feel tempted to put a comma in the sen- 
tence, “He was waiting for his father to 
come home,” for the simple reason that the 
word because would not make sense here. 
All this was accomplished in a very few 
minutes—almost at a glance—without the 
use of the terms preposition, conjunction, 
or clause, and without the slightest risk of 
losing either the morale of the group or 
the comma itself under a stack of elusive 
labels. The procedure simply did not as- 
sume that specific language difficulties re- 
quire generalized therapy any more than a 
simple headcold requires a semi-profes- 
sional course in medicine on the part of a 
patient. 

If no danger of bringing back unpleas- 
ant recollections of frustration had existed, 
the practice teacher might have been ad- 
vised to conclude this phase of the work 
with the comma by adding parentetically, 
“When for can be taken to mean because, 
it is a conjunction; in most other cases it is 
a preposition.” By so doing, she would 
have used the grammatical terms more in 
keeping with their real function as labels 
for reference purposes, and also have paid 
her respects to those parents and teachers 
who cannot conceive of English teaching a- 
part from its professional nomenclature. 
By so doing she would also have enabled 
any student to fee] at home in any com- 
pany—he would then feel just as much at 
ease on social visits with the most conserva- 
tive professors of language in latter life as 
any students taught by the most formal 
method. At a tea or dinner he, too, could 
do his part to keep the conversation from 
fainting by fanning up little conversational 
breezes with such questions as “Professor 
Post, what progress are you making in re- 
storing the imperfect subjunctive to its 





rightful place in American English in el- 
liptical dependent clauses contrary to 
fact?” 


Formal grammar as the easiest meth- 
od. The case just described illustrates a 
few of the means for replacing formal 
methods in developing effective usage with 
more direct, economical, and efficient pro- 
cedures—quite without denying the utility 
of formal grammar to teachers and special- 
ists in language as convenient means for 
professional inter-communication among 
themselves, or as tools of linguistic classifi- 
cation and research. The case illustrates 
the very obvious fact that while gram- 
matical terminology, diagramming, pars- 
ing, and formal sentence analysis are (and 
should) be easy for people who earn their 
living as linguisticians, they are hardly easy 
for pupils who need help most; and it is 
probably the latter, as the presumable 
beneficiaries of instruction in English, who 
ought to have the final say regarding what 
is hard and what is not. Adult specialists 
are much too prone to fall into what Edgar 
Dale has called the COIK fallacy—Clear 
Only If Known. The traditional conten- 
tion that rules and procedures phrased in 
the professional language of the grammar- 
ian are in the long run the easiest way to 
learn a language is assuredly only half 
true: true where the truth counts least, and 
consistently false in the very situations 
where the truth should count most. It is 
absolutely true only if the teacher has no 
other resources at her disposal for treating 
problems of usage. When this is the case, 
then the methodology of formal grammar 
must obviously be, not just the easiest way, 
but also the one and the on/y way. But in 
such cases, is not the teacher in much the 
same position as the physician of old whose 
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limited resources at one time forced him 
to rely on blood-letting as a cure for al- 
most everything? 

Formal grammar as a Strictly profes- 
sional tool. Without denying that the ter- 
minology of linguistic science is of great 
convenience to teachers as members of a 
licensed profession, cannot we prevent it 
from increasing resistance to learning by 
using it only as a set of labels for reference 
purposes after we have achieved the lan- 
guage outcomes desired? In the suburban 
community where this is written, the 
housewives often take great pride in pre- 
serving the fruits that grow in such abund- 
ance in the vicinity. They do not begin 
their canning season by looking up the 
Latin names for the peaches, pears, prunes, 
and apricots that they have in mind to pre- 
serve. On no occasion have they been 
known to label their jars before they are 
sure that they have something in them 
that will keep. Neither has any housewife 
ever been known to insist that the contents 
of the jars with labels taste better than the 
contents of those without. Can we not re- 
gard our use of grammatical labels with 
the same elementary common sense? After 
all, is not helping people to live more ef- 
fectively in this world more important 
than just developing a classroom vocabu- 
lary in it? 

Non-technical methods of improving 
usage: usage guides. Obviously, an ap- 
proach suitable for teaching one use of the 
comma is not always appropriate in teach- 
ing another. The problem is always one of 
analyzing the specific language difficulty, 
and of selecting the particular procedures 
that are uniquely appropriate in treating it, 
realizing always that some students may 
respond better to one device and others to 





another. In general, most problems of 
language usage can be handled in one of 
four non-technical ways. Where the situa- 
tion involves two sets of linguistic facts, 
such as negatives versus positives in sen- 
tences like “He never gave me none 
neither (!)”, we can use the usage guide 
method by simply writing on the board 
(for transfer later into the pupils’ note- 
books) a brief reference-outline stating 


EK cn cntuepentes WE SAY 
6: ike ae necwnaeee anybody 
BS scccesscneneweeaes anyhow 
SGM 5 6c vevvsvvnte sense anyway 
ON ee en ee anywhere 
ST anenevenneennepewen ever 
PEE Nicecvepeacavesesnens any 


Then we may have the students change 
sentences on the board that have been 
quoted directly from their own writing or 
speech, using the usage-guide as a kind of 
dictionary. Since mone and neither come 
after mever in the sentence “He never gave 
me none neither”, we replace them with 
the words any and either—not because the 
words are called positives or negatives, nor 
because a textbook tells us to avoid double 
negatives, but because that is the custom- 
ary way effective writers and speakers use 
English by common consent, much as foot- 
ball players have agreed on six points for 
a touchdown rather than four or forty. 
We do not mislead young people into be- 
lieving that we talk and write in certain 
ways because of what words are called in a 
grammar; for the truth is that “languages 
have come into being, and great literature 
has been written in them, long before a 
gtammar or a prosody was ever thought 
of.” 

If a workbook containing sentences 
phrased in language that the young people 
will recognize at once as being typical of 
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their own is conveniently available, we 
may work out just enough exercises to help 
them clarify the conception in their minds. 
If not, we may have to supply additional 
practice sentences, on the board or in 
duplicated form; for there is no better way 
to waste time than to ask students to 
change sentences which they themselves 
would never think of writing or saying. 
Unless the students recognize the language 
of the practice exercises as their own, the 
carry-over of the work into their personal, 
independent use of language is destined to 
be small because of their failure to see any 
connection between the two. 


Use of practice exercises. All work 
with pre-phrased exercises, however, may 
well be limited to the bare amount needed 
to develop ability to use the usage-guide 
as a kind of dictionary. In order to fix a 
particular usage in their own speech habits, 
we would do well to rely for practice more 
on the composition of short illustrative 
sentences or questions by the pupils them- 
selves. For example, we may say, 


“Now let’s see if each of us can write 
ten good questions of our own to prove 
that we know when to use mever-ever, 
none-any, nowhere-somewhere, and the rest 
of the words in the outline. Then let’s try 
out the questions on each other.” 


This culminating step can provide oral 
practice and also furnish an appropriate 
setting for a group evaluation of the ques- 
tions later. For variety, the procedure can 
even be turned into a kind of game simply 
by setting a time-limit. The winner then 
becomes the person or team that has the 
most sentences done correctly when time 
is called. The big point is that no one has 
ever acquired independent ability in writ- 
ing or speech merely by doing other peo- 


ple’s exercises, or reworking other people’s 
language, for such practice too often re- 
duces the learner to the level of a ventrilo- 
quist-dummy—and ventriloquist-dummies 
cannot perform except in the immediate 
presence of a master voice. 


The approach used in dealing with the 
double negative can also be applied, with 
minor modifications, to the confusion of 
past participles with past tense forms in 
sentences like “We sung a new song”, and 
to almost any other situations arising from 
the confusion of two or more sets of lan- 
guage elements. In the case of sang vs. 
sung, did vs. done, and the like, our usage- 
guide might say, 

“After forms of to have and to be, we 
say sung, done, run, seen, ot come; other- 
wise we say Sang, did, ran, saw, ot Came.” 
The list can be expanded to cover all the 
difficulties noted in the pupils’ own writ- 
ing and speech. If the expressions to have 
and to be are too vague, the forms them- 
selves—since they are only twelve—can 
easily be listed in the summary. 





Inasmuch as usage guides of this kind 
are intelligble to anyone with the reading 
ability of a fourth grader, they can be 
supplied to parents interested in guiding 
their children’s speech. Needless to say, 
such cooperation would be difficult for 
most parents if the materials involved sev- 
eral pages of explanations concerning the 
use of the “past participle after auxiliary 
verbs in compound tenses, in the passive 
voices, in elliptical passive constructions, 
and as participial adjectives.” 


Use of meaning tests. Confusions in- 
volving so-called transitive and intran- 
sitive verbs, like sit and set, or lie and Jay, 
can usually be resolved simply by helping 


ae 


oa 
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young people gain insight into the real 
meanings of the individual verb forms. 
This procedure might be called the syno- 
nym method, though the term “meaning 
approach” is entirely adequate. It has al- 
ready been illustrated in the discussion of 
the comma before the word for when it 
can be taken to mean because. The usage- 
guide in such cases may become a kind of 
alphabetical dictionary of near-synonyms 
for testing the real meaning in specific 
cases, with the aid of such non-technical 
explanations as: . 


We say (laid) when we mean 
(placed), as in “He laid (placed) it on 
the table.” 


Usage-Guide for LIE and LAY 


PW Ms kes eenes when we mean: 
h, Mckics nen sms es placed, (did) put 
2 BR 36 Saae have (has, had, having) 


rested on something 


 aakaes place;rested on something 
SO See placing, putting 
ere ere places, puts 
A os aks tell a lie; (am, are) resting 

on something 
Deena eae sienna told a lie 
As iat idee ae) tells a lie; is resting 

on something 
es isthe s telling a lie; resting 


on something 


For the confusion of sit with set, the 
guide may read as follows: 


Usage Guide for SIT and SET 
ee (was, were, been) seated 
They have sat (= been seated) there 
for two hours. 
2. set....put, place, hatch (eggs), go 
(went) down. 
The sun set (= went down). 


3. setting. .... putting, placing hatching 

(eggs), going down 

The hens are setting (hatching 

eggs). 

Se ee ee (to) be seated 

You may sit (be seated) here 

5. sit out...remain (stay) seated during 
Let’s sit out (—remain seated during) 

this dance 

PE h6cvcccapewnssaeues seated 
What was he doing sitting (seated) 
there? 


_—\ 
~” 
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The procedure from here on is very 
much the same as that indicated for the 
previously mentioned usage-guides. The 
aim is never verbatim memorization of the 
lists, but absorption of their content direct- 
ly into the learners’ own language habits 
through reference to them in testing their 
Own writing or speech in doubtful cases, 
much as intelligent people use dictionaries 
to reassure themselves concerning the 
spelling, meaning, or pronunciation of 
words. Although the labels transitive and 
intransitive can be added in parenthesis 
alongside the definitions, their use would 
contribute nothing to the utility of the 
guide, and might even sidetrack the class- 
work from active practice in the language 
itself into that unprofitable form of eru- 
dite shovel-leaning and academic leaf- 
raking that at one time characterized so 
much pretentious busywork in the teach- 
ing of the language arts. A good teacher 
is NO more conerned with technical labels 
when her young people still say “Him and 
me ain’t never seen it”, or write fragmen- 
tary or garbled sentences, than a good 
physician is concerned with a patient’s 
mosquito bites when he is obviously suf- 
fering from a severe case of malnutrition. 
A good teacher knows that all the hens in 











America, as well as the sun, the moon, 
and the stars will continue to set, and that 
millions of young people will continue to 
sit dances out, without the slightest con- 
cern as to whether their behavior is tran- 
sitive or intransitive. A secure profession 
never confuses pretentiousness with 
scholarship. 

Specific versus generalized methodolo- 
gy. But how shall young people be taught 
to use complex or compound sentences ef- 
fectively if they are not sure even of a 
subject or predicate, not to mention such 
things as relative pronouns, prepositional 
phrases, or subordinating conjunctions? 
Here, as elsewhere, the first step is always 
diagnosis of the specific need that is to be 
served. This means finding out exactly 
what it is that we wish to accomplish— 
not in general, but in a particular case: to 
develop ability to use commas with non- 
restrictive relative clauses? to avoid sen- 
tence fragments? to make straggly, over- 
loaded sentences more effective by learn- 
ing ways to subordinate minor qualifying 
elements? We do not aim at everything at 
once. We locate a particular target, and 
change our aim as the target moves. 


Sentence-pattern methods. If the spe- 
cific need, for example, is ability to write 
more intelligible and effective definitions, 
we assume that models of different varie- 
ties of definitions may be essential as 
guides. We may then complete sentences, 
modeled after the definitions, from which 
essential parts have been left out. This pre- 
liminary imitative practice soon enables 
students to write acceptable definitions of 
their own. During a group evaluation of 
the definitions later no one says that a 
sentence is poor because an adjectival or 
adverbial modifier is misplaced. Instead, 
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he calls attention to the fact that the mean- 
ing is blurred, confusing, or misleading, 
or the wording so muddy that we have to 
wade through the sentence, or to re-read it 
several times. Improvement then takes 
place by comparing the sentence with its 
closest desirable model, and changing it 
until the wording parallels that of the 
closest example. Dr. Luella Cook has dis- 
cussed this method in convincing detail in 
the May, 1946 issue of the Elementary 
English Review. Dr. A. I. Roehm of 
George Peabody College for Teachers has 
developed similar sentence-pattern techni- 
ques for use in both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and even in college for- 
eign language. 

The question-test for sentence frag- 
ments. What can be done, however, in the 
case of young people who cannot even 
tell the difference between a fragment and 
a completely stated sentence? In such 
cases, if their insight into language is too 
limited to enable them to learn from con- 
trasting examples, it is certain that no 
super-imposition of grammatical terminol- 
ogy or formal analytical procedures will 
do more than induce frustration and re- 
sistance to learning. Difficulties of the 
type involved here may be the result of a 
variety of different factors, not of any one 
general cause. Successful teaching, there- 
fore, depends upon accurate diagnosis of 
the particular difficulty: Are a student's 
sentence fragments attributable to the fact 
that he uses periods where he should use 
commas? If so, the remedy lies in helping 
him gain insight into the difference be- 
tween the use of the period as a kind of 
stop sign at language intersections, and of 
the comma as a kind of caution signal. 
Reading his paper aloud exactly as it is 





ee 





punctuated often suffices to indicate both 
the difficulty and the simplest way to 
remedy it. 


Or are a student's sentence fragments 
attributable to undeveloped ability to vis- 
ualize an audience? Does he fail to put 
down on paper all that he really has in 
mind, perhaps because he wrongly assumes 
that, everything being perfectly clear to 
him, others will readily understand? 
When this is the case, no mere definition 
of a sentence as “a complete thought” will 
obviously be of much help. Whatever he 
writes 7s a complete thought in his own 
mind; otherwise, he would not write it as 
such! The need, then, is for experience in 
writing for audiences and witnessing their 
reactions. Without ability to visualize a 
reader or listener to whom we are trying 
to make things clear, speaking and writing 
are seldom effective, and often deadening 
for lack of incentive or motivation. Only 
by learning to imagine ourselves in the 
presence of a real auidence can we learn 
to write and speak well. In fact, without a 
reader or listener, speech has very little 
excuse for being. Even in personal diaries 
there is an audience—the author himself 
a week, month, year, or forty years later. 


Occasionally, when ability to imagine 
a reader is almost pathologically retarded, 
a simple self-test for sentence fragments 
may be helpful when other devices fail. 
This test assumes that 4 completely stated 
sentence can be regarded as the answer to 
an imaginary question, and contains the 
wording of the question inside it. The 
test, then, is to see whether or not we can 
form a question out of what has been writ- 
ten by changing always the position of the 
first word. For example: 
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Today is Tuesday. Is today Tuesday? 
He was here when I arrived. 
Was he here when I arrived? 


When a sentence is completely stated, as 
in the examples just given, the question 
formed by changing always the position of 
the first word will sound perfectly accep- 
table. In the case of fragments like “When 
I was young”, however, a question will 
either be impossible to form by changing 
only the position of the first word, or 
sound awkward or forced, as in such 
strained efforts to beat the test as “I was 
young; when? (!)” 


Note that beyond changing always the 
position of the first word, the question- 
test permits of no other changes except the 
use of the more emphatic do(n’t), 
does(n’t) or did(n’t) forms of the action- 
word. For example, to the fragment, 
“When I was young”, we might add “I 
played (did play) baseball”. The question- 
test would then easily give us either “Was 
I young when I played baseball?” or “Did 
I play baseball when I was young?” Either 
question would show that we have finally 
achieved a completely stated sentence in 
“When I was young, I played (did play) 
baseball.” 


School-wide programs for speech im- 
provement. In attempting to develop ef- 
fective language habits in young people, 
we shall naturally be more successful if 
we can count on the cooperation of teach- 
ers of other school subjects in seeing that 
the pupils apply what they learn in other 
classes. Such cooperation, where lacking, 
can often be secured by making a school- 
wide program in effective communication 
the topic of a series of full-dress faculty: 
meetings. If such meetings can be guided 
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and unified by a concrete project, such as 
the cooperative formulation of a pupil 
stylebook containing the indispensable es- 
sentials of language usage to be observed 
throughout the school, the discussions are 
likely to prove of greater practical assist- 
ance, and to be more productive of out- 
comes, than if they deal only with theoreti- 
cal generalities. 


Moreover, if the stlyebook is produced 
by a committee representing all areas of 
the curriculum, and discussed and revised 
by the faculty as a whole, the assurance 
that teachers outside the field of English 
will not just file it away, but make effec- 
tive use of it, is greater than if the staff 
merely ratifies a prefabricated stylebook 
on persuasion from the English depart- 
ment. The formulation of a stylebook as 
a cooperative school project reduces the 
risk of giving teachers of other subjects 
the impression that they are being imposed 
upon. 


Only one danger must be avoided. It 
is the almost irresistible tendency to put so 
much in the stylebook that it becomes too 
unwieldy for self-instructional, schoolwide 
use. This tendancy can be controlled by 
limiting the body of the book to those in- 
dispensable basic essentials on which al- 
most unanimous agreement can be 
reached, and reserving for an appendix all 
detailed aids, such as the reference-guides 
discussed earlier, and matters concerning 
which a very substantial faculty majority 
cannot be mustered. The most serviceable 
stylebook worked out independently by a 
committee of English teachers might, if 
too detailed, or adopted without a back- 
ground of collective schoolwide thinking, 
receive no greater attention than a copy of 


the basic English text presented to each 
teacher of mathematics, science, art, music, 
social studies, manual training, or physical 
education. 

The indispensability of life-centered 
content. To be sure, none of the proce- 
dures so far described will suffice to de- 
velop outstanding writers or speakers. Per- 
haps it would be well for young people to 
learn early in school that the first draft of 
a letter, story, poem, speech, novel, or play 
is never as good as the second, third, 
fourth, or fifth draft made by constantly 
testing the material with a view to making 
it clearer, more interesting, or more con- 
vincing to readers or listeners. No mis- 
conception can be so discouraging to 
young people than the false notion that 
effective writing is attributable exclusively 
to an inherited talent or form of genius. 
Examination of the first-draft manuscripts 
of great writers have shown that they of- 
ten contained as poor handwriting, as 
many erasures and cross-outs, and some- 
times as many errors in usage, as are to be 
found in the compositions of sixth graders. 
If Charles Dickens’ works have merit as 
examples of effective writing, it is not be- 
cause he was successful in producing supe- 
rior first drafts, but because he sometimes 
revised his writing as many as twenty 
times. He was willing to do this because 
he felt that he had something important 
to say, and knew exactly to whom he 
wished to say it. Because his message was 
important to him, only the very best way 
of expressing it was good enough. 


If any considerable number of young 
people are to be aided in achieving more 
than normative standards of performance 
in language, therefore, we must accept 
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I The Country Itself 


India is a country of about 400,000,- 
000 people—about three times as many as 
the United States, yet her land is little 
more than half as large as ours. There are 
three distinct geographical areas: the Him- 
alayan mountain zone, the Hindustan 
plain, and the plateau of the southern pen- 
insula. For the most part the climate is 
tropical. The rainfall is uneven and uncer- 
tain, and the coming of the monsoons may 
mean floods and disaster. 


There are two principal religions in 
India: Hinduism and Islam. About two 
thirds of the population are Hindus. There 
are also many smaller religious groups, 
including several denominations of Christ- 
ians. 


Hinduism is a social as well as a relig- 
ious system. Hindus are divided into very 
rigid social groups. The Brahmans are the 
priestly and learned group; the Kshatriyas, 
the military and government set; the Vais- 
gas, the artisans and businessmen; and the 
Sudras, the servants, farmers, and laborers. 
Below these four castes come the Untouch- 
ables. They are not considered as belonging 
to the Hindu religion for their occupations 
force them to do work contrary to the re- 
ligious beliefs of the Hindus. They are the 
sweepers, tanners, laundrymen, butchers 
and fishermen. 


The caste sytem was originally a divi- 
sion of function among individuals in the 
society and it provided.stability for the 
Indian social state. It is an anachronism in 
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modern India, however, and operates to 
make change difficult and to hamper in- 
dustrial and political advancement. Gandhi 
long championed the case of the Untouch- 
ables. He rejected the whole moral basis 
for the caste system and made a point of 
crossing the caste barrier whenever pos- 
sible. His belief was that the way to eradi- 
cate the system was to effect a change in 
the attitude of the caste Hindus, and by a 
more liberal interpretation of the religious 
teachings regarding caste. He stressed that 
the Untouchables should not be identified 
as a special group within the community. 
Dr. Ambedkar, on the other hand, has or- 
ganized the Untouchables into a unified 
group and is attempting to bring about so- 
cial and economic legislation through po- 
litical means. Industrialization has brought 
economic advancement to a large number 
of Untouchables now employed on the rail- 
roads and in the factories. Gandhi's champ- 
ioning of the rights of the Untouchables 
has helped to raise them in the regard of 
the higher caste Hindus. Nehru is less of a 
crusader than Gandi, but is working for a 
reorganization and strengthening of the 
foundations of social democracy. (In Nov- 
ember, 1948, the Constituent Assembly 
abolished Untouchability and its practice 
in any form). 


Islam, or Mohammedanism, began in 
the seventh century A. D. The contrast be- 


*This is the second in a series of five articles on 
books about foreign countries, of which Miss 
Helen R. Sattley is general editor. Miss Mc- 
Cusker is instructor in library science at Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 
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tween Hinduism and Mohammedanism is 
great. To the Hindu, a man is merely a 
part of a great universe, governed by im- 
partial laws. The individual is unimport- 
ant. His present life on earth is either a re- 
ward or punishment for his conduct during 
his previous lives, and a stepping stone to 
future lives. To the Moslem, the indivi- 
dual is important. He believes in the dig- 
nity of humanity and the equality of man. 
The Hindus forbid the taking of life, even 
in the animal and insect kingdoms. From 
the beginning, the Moslems have had a 
vigorous fighting creed and have believed 
in the extermination of non-believers. 


For the most part, India is an agricul- 
tural nation. Industrialization has come 
slowly. Adverse tariff rates imposed by the 
British tended to curb rapid and efficient 
expansion. India has a great deal of miner- 
al wealth which only since the nineteenth 
century has been tapped to any extent. The 
twentieth century has marked the beginn- 
ing of large scale industrial operations. 
One of the largest industries, second only 
to the textile industry, is the Tata Iron 
and Steel Co., Ltd., financed by Indian 
capital. 


The condition of land-ownership in 
India is serious. It has been estimated that 
two-thirds of the agriculturalists are always 
in debt. Large landowners usually sub-let 
their land to farmers in small lots, and 
charge exorbitant rent. This system of 
small farm units results in a great deal of 
waste as the arable land is not cultivated 
to its fullest. Agrarian reform is one of the 
pressing needs in India today. 


In 1857 Great Britain took over ad- 
ministration of the country, and a Viceroy 


was appointed to rule India and represent 
the Crown. The Viceroy was assisted by 
the Indian Federal Legislature, which con- 
sisted of two chambers, the Council of 
State and the House of Assembly. A gov- 
ernor was appointed for each of the pro- 
vinces. 


Several hundred native or princely 
states, both Moslem and Hindu, have been 
independent of Great Britain, but a British 
advisory agent was kept at each court. 


The Indian National Congress was 
established in 1885. It must be remem- 
bered that this ‘Congress’ was strictly a 
political party, and not a branch of the 
government. The Congress party was made 
up largely of Hindus, and was a strongly 
nationalist party. In 1935 it succeeded in 
having a new Indian constitution adopted. 
During the first World War Gandhi rose 
to leadership of the party. He was strongly 
nationalistic and believed in pacifism. Dur- 
ing the second World War he relinquished 
control to Jawaharlal Nehru because of 
his disapproval of India’s militaristic part 
in the war. 


Nehru is also a strong nationalist. He 
differs from Gandhi in his views on paci- 
fism and industrialization. Nehru believes 
the real cause of the poverty of India is her 
lack of industrial expansion. He stresses 
that India must lessen her religiosity and 
turn to science for aid. Gandhi constantly 
opposed industrialization and encouraged 
agricultural reforms and home crafts as a 
solution. He opposed violence in any form 
and even after the independence of India 
fasted almost to the point of death in an 
attempt to influence the cessation of fight- 
ing in Kashmir. Nehru, on the other hand, 
resorts to force when he feels the stakes are 
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high enough. A recent example of this was 
the successful invasion of the princely 
state of Hyderabad by the Dominion of 
India. 

The Moslem League was founded in 
1906. Originally this league worked close- 
ly with the Congress party for Hindu- 
Moslem unity and Indian independence. 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah was the leader of 
the Moslem league. After the first World 
War Jinnah reversed his stand on Hindu- 
Moslem unity and began a campaign for a 
Moslem state, to be known as Pakistan. 


On August 15, 1947 India became a 
Dominion of the British Empire. She was 
split into two large political units, and an 
indefinite number of smaller ones. The 
Hindu state comprises mainly the central 
and southern part of India. The provinces 
to the north and far west have become the 
state of Pakistan. The former Indian states 
were given their freedom either to join one 
of the new states or remain as independent 
provinces. The majority of these states 
have joined the Dominion of India. The 
status of two of the larger states is still 
undetermined. The problem of the dis- 
position of Kashmir and Hyderabad is now 
in the hands of the United Nations Security 
Council, which has set up an India-Pakis- 
tan Commission. Kashmir is on India’s 
northwest frontier and contiguous to Pa- 
kistan. Her ruler, a Hindu, joined his do- 
main with the Dominion of India, but the 
majority of the people are Moslem and 
favor Pakistan rule so fighting ensued. In 
Hyderabad the situation is reversed. The 
Nizam and his ruling class are Moslems, 
the people Hindus. The ptoblem of Hyder- 
abad is further complicated by its geo- 
graphical location—completely sur- 
rounded by Indian territory and too far 
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from Pakistan to consider the possibility of 
union with the Moslem state. Although 
the Nizam may keep Hyderabad a sov- 
ereign state it is difficult to see how he can 
avoid ceding much of his sovereignty to the 
Dominion, particularly in such matters as 
defense, trade, and foreign affairs. It is 
hoped that the United Nations Security 
Council can effect a peaceful solution of 
these problems. The Council has already 
settled the problem of Junagadh’s allegi- 
ance through the use of the plebiscite. The 
ruler of this state had attempted to cede 
to Pakistan despite the wishes of his pre- 
dominantly Hindu subjects and the pro- 
tests of India. 


Lord Mountbatten was appointed gov- 
ernor-General of the Dominion of India in 
August, 1947 and was later replaced by 
Sir Chakravarti Rajagopalachari of Mad- 
ras. Mohammed Ali Jinnah was Governor- 
General of Pakistan until his death in 
September, 1948. The former premier of 
East Bengal, Kwaja Nazimuddin, is now 
the Pakistan Governor-General. 

Minority groups exist in both Pakistan 
and India. There are more than fifteen mil- 
lion Hindus in Pakistan and thirty-five 
million Moslems in the Dominion of India. 
The Sikhs, (a reformist-religious group 
which later became militant) particularly 
in the Punjab area, have clashed frequently 
with the Moslems, and there is other news 
of internal conflict within the two states. 
It should be recognized, however, that the 
number of people involved in the strife is 
relatively small in proportion to the total 
population, and that the area involved is 
also small. Nehru as premier of India is 
pursuing a policy of moderation in dealing 
with minority uprisings, and upholds equal 
rights for all groups in the Dominion. 





If, with the help of the United Na- 
tions, the immediate danger of communal 
strife can be averted and the major prob- 
lems settled, India and Pakistan can work 
together. Neither can exist successfully 
alone. Each is dependent on raw materials 
possessed by the other, and the present 
boundaries cut across lines of trade, com- 
munications and irrigation systems. 


Books on India 


History. There are several good his- 
tories of India for the junior-senior high 
school age, and with guidance they can be 
used in the upper elementary school grades. 
The newest and most complete is Gertrude 
Sen’s Pageant of India’s History—another 
of the Longmans, Green histories for 
young people. This is the first of a two- 
volume work and carries Indian history to 
the period before the European invasian. 
It is a valuable reference tool as its index 
is a fine one and the material in the book 
accurate and in sufficient detail for the stu- 
dent. The style is clear and good so that the 
complete book may be read pleasurably. It 
has attractive format and illustrations. As- 
suming that volume two will match the 
excellence of the first one, this history 
should become the standard purchase on 
India for both the junior and senior high 
school. 


Jean Kennedy’s Here is India and Mo- 
dak’s Land and the People of India are 
comparable, but Kennedy’s book is more 
readable and its general format is more at- 
tractive. Mrs. Modak really gives more his- 
torical facts, but Kennedy’s book leaves a 
better total impression. She is more effec- 
tive in leaving the reader with an active 
sympathy for understanding the India of 
today. Here is India closed on a note of 
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curiosity as to the future of this great land, 
and the reader is led to share this interest. 
On the whole Jean Kennedy has done an 
amazingly good job of presenting the com- 
plexity of India to children, and of leaving 
them with a feeling of kinship toward the 
Indian people. (A glossary would have 
been helpful, too.) 


Yaukey’s Made in India is a recom- 
mended purchase as it is unique, but it 
should not be an exclusive purchase on 
India. It interprets the culture of India and 
her contribution to Western civilization, 
but has a lack of cohesiveness which tends 
to dissipate its total effect. Masani’s Our 
India was written for Indian school chil- 
dren. It is now out of print. It should be 
reprinted in a newer edition with clearer 
paper, and two changes in the text. The 
pictographs are excellent, but in a new edi- 
tion they should be revised where necessary 
to give an accurate current picture. In an 
edition for American children, the term 
‘rupees’ should be explained, and then all 
the figures given in dollars and cents, 
which would help to clarify the economics 


in the book. 


There is a double value to Our India. 
Classed in the 300’s it would prove val- 
uable as a simple introduction to econom- 
ics in an agrarian state. The problems of 
Indian land reforms are applicable to 
Japan and to other countries as well. Al- 
though the problem of solving India’s 
troubles is made too simple, the book gives 
one a clearer grasp of the basic reforms 
necessary and a few of the hindrances to 
be encountered in this program. Unfortun- 
ately, Masani does not give any historical, 
political, or social background. It is this 
type of book, coupled with a presentation 
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of the political and social factors involved 
that is needed on the secondary school 
level. 


This is a bad moment for such books 
to appear, however. A little time should be 
given for the states of India and Pakistan 
to indicate more definitely the road they 
are to travel. Books written in the heat of 
change and under the pressure of immedi- 
acy are seldom well balanced. 


Folklore. The folklore of India has not 
received the attention which it merits, 
when one realizes that the first written 
folklore appeared in India in the fifth cen- 
tury B. C. These were the Jataka tales, 
based on the Vedas, or sacred Sanskrit 
books of Buddhism, and for many centuries 
before these folk-tales were recorded they 
were current throughout India. 


Indian folk-telling has made important 
contributions to the folklore of our world. 
It is credited by some with forming the 
basis for much of our European folk litera- 
ture—authorities placing its conrtibution 
variously from one-third to one-fifth. It 
has been pretty well established that the 
beast motif and much of the drolls—or 
humorous tales—sprang from the wealth 
of Indian stories. These beast tales seem to 
have developed because of two important 
factors; their closeness to nature, and the 
belief of the people in the re-birth of the 
soul of man into other creatures. This gave 
the Indian tale its magic and witchery. It 
was not too long a stretch of the imagina- 
tion to accept the transformation of a man 
into a tiger, let us say, if you believed that 
the soul of a tiger would in a future ‘birth’ 
be that of a man, or that it had been the 
soul of a man in a former life. 


The central figure of all these tales 
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was Buddha. He formed the core around 
which they grew. Buddha was always 
identified with the wise or good element in 
the story. It is unfortunate that in the col- 
lections this is not always made clear. 
Indian boys did not have to be told this, 
though the story-teller probably made 
much of the fact that he was dispensing the 
wisdom of Buddha. This framework of 
hanging the tales onto a central figure is 
now found in many lands—i.e. the Arthur- 
ian legends, the Decameron tales, etc. 


Certainly, to be understood at all, some 
introduction to Indian folk literature must 
be given to the child before he first begins 
to read it. Even in the third grade, they 
should first become acquainted with them 
through the story-teller. 


The first fables of India given to the 
young should be those of Ellen C. Babbitt. 
They are more direct than the tales trans- 
lated by Inayat because of their brevity and 
intensity. The moral is made much more 
pointed in Inayat’s version. This is prefer- 
able for the very young, but Inayat’s style, 
because of its ethereal quality, is better 
adapted for use with a somewhat older 
child who has learned to see beneath the 
surface in this type of single-purpose tale, 
and who may well resent the obviousness 
ot her technique. The illustrations, while 
delightful, are rather too gentle at times 
for the stories. They will probably appeal 
most to girls. Metzger’s Picture Tales from 
India is an attempt to reach a younger 
audience, and does it mainly through the 
illustrations. The extreme simplification of 
the text of a folk narrative is inclined to 
rob it of its vitality. 


The fables of Bidpai are really the 
Jatakas changed in detail and attributed to 








one other than Buddha. A swing away 
from the religion of Buddhism influenced 
the subtle change in concept and dedicat- 
ion of these tales. Again, they are simple 
and direct. The incidents in these chron- 
icles are sometimes different from those in 
the Jatakas. The iron becomes a plow, the 
snake a donkey, but essentially the tales are 
one. The idea, the stock form, and the se- 
quence of events remain the same. 

For grades four to five Babbitt’s Jataka 
Tales is best, with Bidpai’s The Tortoise 
and The Geese, and Ellen Babbitt’s More 
Jataka Tales as second and third purchases. 
Ellen Babbitt’s tales should be reprinted in 
more attractive formats and with copious 
illustrations. 


Although Jacobs’ Indian Fairy Tales 
can be said to be a bridge between the very 
simple retelling of the Vedas and the more 
adult presentation of Mukerji, this is not 
entirely true because of the purpose Jacobs 
had in mind. His was a scholarly motive. 
In Indian literature he may be compared 
to the Grimm brothers of Germany. His 
tales are less grotesque and horrifying than 
the Grimms’ tales, but on the whole Indian 
tales have less the atmosphere of horror 
than the note of kindness and gentleness. 
Although there are. scenes of horror and 
witchery this phase of life is depicted in 
such a way that it is counterbalanced, and 
overflows in an awakening of nobler emo- 
tions. Jacobs’ book will be very useful for 
reference as well as pleasure due to the in- 
clusion of excellent notes in the back of 
the book, and for its splendid introduction. 


For the fifth through eighth grades we 
have three books, and all have their place 
in our libraries. The Wicked Goldsmith 
will probably have the greatest appeal. It 
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is a more direct method of narration than 
Mukerji’s. Mukerji’s language is more 
beautiful, but being more poetic it is a style 
which is somewhat unfamiliar to children. 
The writing in most of Mukerji’s books 
is comparable to that produced by our best 
prose writers. His language is sometimes 
difficult reading for the elementary school 
child, but beautiful when read aloud to 
him. 


No collection would be complete with- 
out the story of the great king and God 
Rama, who was the incarnation of the su- 
preme God on earth. The Ramayana is the 
epic poem depicting his life and works. 
Mrs. Sen in her history gives a good ac- 
count of Rama in her chapter “The Price- 
less Heritage,” and Mukerji’s translation 
and adaptation of Valmike’s Ramayana is 
a vivid and thorough presentation which 
reflects the spirit and the adventure of 
India’s saviour. Mukerji’s style has a poetic 
rythm which will delight the child who 
catches its spirit. Many children may be 
deterred from reading the book because of 
its unusual quality and lack of directness. 
He uses many Indian words, often giving 
the English word immediately afterwards. 
This is done unobtrusively but does slow 
down the story somewhat. Mukerji brings 
out the ancient customs of India which are 
still in vogue, many of which we have 
adopted. Aulaire’s illustrations are some- 
times too grotesque for all tastes, but are 
suitable to the tale. 


Beling’s Wicked Goldsmith is a collec- 
tion of Hindu tales, including the Ramay- 
ana and the Mahabharata. The epic of 
Rama is greatly condensed and it loses 
much of the vividness which Mukerji’s 
translation has so well preserved. A few of 











the tales may be classed as ‘horror’ tales, 
but the demons of these tales are recog- 
nizable as such, and as representations of 
the evil in man. These are not for young 
children, but can be heartily digested by 
boys of the fifth grade and up. 


These fables have all been Hindu. 
There must be a body of Moslem folk-lore 
which has ben colored by Indian philoso- 
phy and geography, and it should be trans- 
lated for children. Now that Pakistan is a 
nation the need for this is greater than 
before. 


Fiction. Now we come to the stories of 
India. The folk-tale atmosphere carries 
over so tenaciously into the tales of Kip- 
ling and Mukerji that it is difficult to di- 
vorce yourself from the feeling that you 
are still reading folklore. Many of these 
stories are a glorification of the beast folk- 
tale, and many of the incidents in Ghond, 
The Hunter, and Gay-Neck reveal a depth 
of understanding and wisdom. Occasion- 
ally Mukerji draws attention to the paral- 
lelism of Christian and Indian religious 
lore by means of footnotes. 


There is a certain difference in the ani- 
mal stories of Kipling and Mukerji. Kip- 
ling definitely imbues his animal characters 
with the power of thought and expression 
which is unique. Mukerpi’s animals pos- 
sess personality and emotions, but are not 
humanized to the same degree. Kipling is 
overtly expresing the Hindu religious con- 
cept that the soul of man may be re-born in 
the animal. Mukerji gives the feeling of 
kinship, but with the realization that the 
animal is not the equal of man in thought 
or expression. This is probably a truer pic- 
ture of the Indian relation to animal and 
insect life. Mukerji also interprets the ele- 
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ment of animism and transformation more 
realistically. 


This phase of Indian life has been ably 
handled and writers of the future should 
seek to explain or present sympathetically 
the divided India of the 20th century in as 
clear a fashion as Mukerji and Kipling, 
and with as good plots and literary style. 
From the readings on this list—with the 
exception of the history books—one would 
have little concept of the forces which 
brought about the division of India. 


A few books have been written which 
attempt to show us the essential similarity 
of children the world over, while at the 
same time picturing the daily life of chil- 
dren in India. 


Totaram by Irene Bose is a story of a 
Hindu Indian of our times. It is a fasci- 
nating and readable tale of Indian village 
life and the education of a young child. It 
sets the stage for more informative books 
dealing with the economic and political 
problems of India. Format and illustrations 
are very good. It could be used as early as 
the third grade and should be read before 
the sixth. Let us hope that Miss Bose will 
write more such books of Hindu India. 


Jean Bothwell has given us two books 
which tell the story of the life of a Moslem 
boy whose home is on a river boat on a 
Himalayan mountain lake of Kashmir. 
There is more narrative to those two books 
than to Totaram. The first, Little Boat Boy, 
is more interesting than River Boy of 
Kashmir, but in both the simple tastes and 
solidarity of the Moslem home are well 
presented. Education in India was formerly 
the responsibility of the family and con- 
sisted of a system of apprenticeship. The 
growing dependency on currency and the 
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industrialization of India have brought 
with them a need for a newer type of edu- 
cation. This need is shown in Bothwell’s 
books. The story of the river boy is good 
for its revelation of the awakening thirst 
for formal, modern education in India and 
for its picture of the British school. 


The Thirteenth Stone by the same au- 
thor is a highly adventurous story of an 
aristocratic Indian boy, shorn of his right- 
ful heritage through political intrigue and 
thievery. Lovers of horse stories will find 
enough mention of the big black stallion 
to claim their avid attention, even though 
the format is a little young for its text. 
This is one of our best pictures of a prince- 
ly state in fiction. It is not India’s politics 
but excellent background material with 
which this author is concerned. And her 
writing has great appeal to children. 


A controversial book from the stand- 
point of its picture of India is Kipling’s 
Kim. It is strongly marked by Indian local 
color and creates a magic atmosphere of 
strange customs, of stifling heat, romance 
and adventure. The dialogue is racy and 
there is a wide variety of character. In all, 
it is a good story, exceedingly well written. 
However, though it may give the pageant- 
ry of India, it does not give its spirit. The 
superiority of the white boy is manifested 
on the very first page. There is a definite 
bias toward the British. Kipling’s Kim re- 
mains English in thought and aspirations 
in spite of his Hindu environment and 
training. Even in his attachment to the 
Llama, Kim has a certain withdrawal and 
cynicism. 


All Kipling’s writings on Anglo- In- 
dian social life strike me as being inferior 
to his others. His Indian stories are based 


in origin, spirit, and influence at the same 
time, On two separate countries which have 
not assimilated each other. As a result his 
stories lack sympathetic understanding and 
his characters the mutual respect prevalent 
between equals—a true picture of the age, 
but not one conducive to an appreciation 
or understanding of the true Hindu char- 
acter. 


Although Kim is not a fair picture of 
the integrity of the Indian people, it serves 
the purpose of arousing an interest in India 
as a mystic and exotic land, and as good 
literature. It should be supplemented by 
other books which will counterbalance the 
British viewpoint. However, few such 
books have yet been written. 


Florence Mary Fitch has presented the 
religions of India and the East in her 
book Their Search For God, a companion 
volume to her One God. Except for the un- 
fortunate title, her book is excellent. Her 
style is lucid and gives the best interpre- 
tation of the Eastern religions available 
for children. The format is good and the 
photographs well chosen. 


With the exception of the translators 
of the folk-tales, all of the writers of the 
books mentioned in the bibliography have 
lived in India at one time or another. Mu- 
kerji and Singh are natives of India. Ma- 
sani at one time was president of the All- 
India Congress Socialist party. Post 
Wheeler was an American diplomat sta- 
tioned in India. Jean Bothwell and Ger- 
trude Sen have lived in India for many 
years. Mrs. Kennedy was born in India of 
missionary parents and lived there for 
many years. Kipling was also writing from 
first-hand experience. 








Standards of Evaluation 

At all times, we should be critical of 
the way in which the various religious 
groups, nationalities, and castes are pre- 
sented and, especially now, in evaluating 
books written prior to the division of India, 
we must consider the way in which the 
Indian and Moslem beliefs and attitudes 
are treated. Many of the authors of nonfic- 
tion material did not give credence to the 
possibility of the establishment of the state 
of Pakistan, for instance. 


Reviewers of children’s books should 
not joyfully hail all books on India and 
Pakistan simply because there is a need for 
material on the peoples of these two na- 
tions. Our standards of criticism and eval- 
uation should be high. Regardless of the 
approach—biography, arts and crafts, fic- 
tion, travel—the book should present real 
people whom the children can understand 
and appreciate. The desire to present facts 
and history should not overshadow the 
need for good plot, characterization, and 
style. Yaukey’s biography of Nehru* fails 
to portray this great man’s personality. The 
book is an example of one written to fill a 
demand for material. On the other hand, 
Miss Bothwell and Miss Rankin* succeed 
in creating real children. Through their 
books one develops an appreciation of the 
essential similarity of the fears, ambitions 
and interests of children and adults every- 
where. The setting of the stories and their 
plots provide an opportunity to acquaint 
the reader with the habits and customs of 
the people. 


India is an open field. Beginning with 
the picture book stage, much can be done 
to show India to American children. The 
*see bibliography 
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only well-represented area in Indian litera- 
ture for children is in the animal lore. To 
authors and publishers, India offers great 
Opportunities—and great responsibilities. 


Books in the following bibliography 
have been evaluated in the light of the 
above criteria. Annotations have been 
given to those which are not mentioned in 
the text. Grade levels appear in brackets. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
History, Description and Travel, 
and Biography, etc. 

Boulter, Hilda. India. Holiday, 1944. (5-7) 

Much too compact to give a clear picture 
of Indian history or life. Has many generalized 
and subjective statements, and its 25 pages are 
too packed with facts to be interesting reading 
for a young child. Format and illustrations will 
attract readers for whom it is too difficult. 


Fitch, Florence Mary. Their Search For God. 
Lothrop, 1947. (5-9) 


Kennedy, Jean. Here is India. Scribner, 1945. 
(6-9) 

Masani, Minocheher. Our India. Oxford, 1942. 
(O. P.) (6-9) 


Moduk, Manorama. Land and the People of 
India. Lippincott, 1945. (7-10) 


Nehru, Krishna. With No Regrets. Day, 1945. 
(10-12) 

A fascinating story of the sister of Jawa- 

harlal Nehru. Krishna gives us a feeling of un- 
derstanding of Jawaharlal and Gandhi and of 
the differences in their viewpoints. Her story 
is entwined with the story of India’s fight for 
freedom. Although her family has suffered 
much from the British government she does not 
censure them or display any bitterness. She 
speaks of the caste system and the need for re- 
forms, which she feels should come from with- 
in. 
Sen. (Mrs.) Gertrude Emerson. Pageant of 
India’s History. V. 1 Longmans, 1948 (6-12) 
Yaukey, Mrs. Grace. Made in India. Knopf. 
1946. (7-12) 


Yaukey, Mrs. Grace. Nehru of India. Day, 1947. 
(6-9) 


(Cornelia Spencer, pseud.) 
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Story of India’s struggle for independence 
told through the life of Jawaharlal Nehru. Slow 
reading and Nehru’s character is not fully de- 
veloped. 


Folklore and Legends 


Beling, Mabel Ashe. Wicked Goldsmith. Harp- 
er, 1941. (6-8) 


Bidpai. Tortoise and the Geese, and other 
Fables of Bidpai. Retold by Maude Barrows 
Dutton. Houghton. 1908 (3-4) 


Tales of Bidpai, told briefly, with a slightly 
unusual word sequence in some. For older chil- 
dren than the third grade, as the stage must 
be set for an appreciation of these tales. 
Jacobs, Joseph, ed. Indian Fairy Tales. Putnam, 
1892. also Cadmus. (4-8) 


Jataka Tales. Retold by Ellen C. Babbitt. Ap- 
pleton, 1912. (4-5) 

More Jataka Tales. Retold by Ellen C. Babbitt. 
Appleton. 1922. (4-5) 

Both are translations of stories from the 
sacred books of the Buddhists. Humor is simple; 
each tale emphasizes one single effect or moral. 
Most of the tales concern animals, and teach 
kindness to them. Good format and nice sil- 
houette illustrations. 


Twenty Jataka Tales. Retold by Noor Inayat. 
McKay, 1939. (0. p.) (4-5) 

Metzger, Bertha. Picture Tales from India. Lip- 
pincott, 1942. (3-5) 


Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. Hindu Fables For Little 
Children. Dutton, 1929 (0. p.) (4-8) 

Author wanted to reach four to eight year 
olds, but these tales are too old for them. They 
have more “dressing” than any of the other 
translations and could be used on the junior 
high level. Should be reprinted. 


Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. Rama, The Hero of 
India. Dutton, 1930. (7-9) 


Fiction 
Bose, Irene. Totaram: The Story of a Village 
Boy in India Today. Macmillan, c1933. (3-6) 


Bothwell, Jean. Empty Tower. Morrow, 1948. 
(4-7) 

Delightful story of a school girl of India and 
her efforts to buy a bell for the empty tower. 
She and her classmates plan a fair to raise 
money. Through this familiar setting and plot, 
Miss Bothwell interprets Indian life, education 


and culture in terms our children can under- 
stand and appreciate. 


Bothwell, Jean. Little Boat Boy. Harcourt, 1945. 
(3-5) 

Bothwell, Jean. River Boy of Kashmir. Morrow, 
1946. (4-6) 

Bothwell, Jean. Thirteenth Stone. Harcourt, 
1946. (5-7) 

Bothwell, Jean. Star of India. Harcourt, 1947. 
(5-7) 

Story of the bravery and endurance of young 
Bittu whose search for the treasured medal, the 
Star of India, leads her from her home in the 
hills to the communities of the plains. Good en- 
richment material and an interesting plot. As 
usual, Miss Ayer’s illustrations are excellent. 


Kipling, Rudyard. All The Mowgli Stories. 
Doubleday, 1936. (5-8) 

A very attractive edition of the Mowgli 
stories gathered from the Jungle Books. Kipling, 
Kipling, Rudyard. Jungle Books. Doubleday, 
1948. 2v. (5-8) 

An attractive new edition of these famous 
animal tales. The books include some of our 
most important short stories for children. They 
give the flavor of the Indian hills and a concept 
of the religious beliefs of the Indians, reminding 
one of the folk-tales while giving fresh life and 
meaning to them. 


Kipling, Rudyard. Kim. Doubleday, 1947. 
(8-9) 

Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. Fierce-Face. Dutton, 
1936. (4-8) 


A tale of jungle enchantment spun through 
the eyes of a tiger cub. 


Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. Gay-Neck. Dutton, 1927. 
(5-9) 

Through the training of the pigeon one 
comes to know with intimacy the life of the 
Indian village and people. Story is imbued with 
the wisdom of Indian religious life and teach- 
ings. Beautiful text, in style, format and illus- 
trations. Story is interesting and adventurous, 
although it begins slowly. 


Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. Ghond, the Hunter. Dut- 
ton, 1928. (6-9) 

Thrilling experiences of a hunter boy of 
high caste family. As in all this author’s books, 
the story can not be divorced from the enchant- 
ing picture of its setting. 
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Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. Hari, The Jungle Lad, 
and Kari, the Elephant. Dutton, 1924 (5-7) 

Exciting and adventurous stories of Hari 
and his elephant. Both books picture jungle life 
and ways. In these the shadow of British rule is 
felt. 


Rankin, Louise. Daughter of the Mountains. 
Viking, 1948. (4-7) 

This story of a Tibetan girl’s search for her 
dog is engrossing reading. Its picture of the 
people of Tibet and the country of the Great 
Trade Route to Calcutta presents much enrich- 
ment material on India. It leaves the reader with 
the impression of the immensity of the land 
and the many peoples with different languages 
and customs that make up the population, with 
an appreciation of the beauty of the countries, 
the love of the people for their homeland, and 
one child’s faith in her own religion. 


Singh, R. L. and Lownsbery, Eloise. Gift of the 
Forest. Longmans, 1942. (5-8) 

Very good story of rural life in India. Rich 
in material for developing an interest in wild 
life and the proper treatment of animals. It re- 
veals much of the life and feelings of the vil- 
lage people, and the hold which their fear of the 
supernatural has upon them. It shows the domi- 
nation of the prince who rules this eastern state 
and his power to take from the people their 
personal possessions at his whim. 


Weston, Christine. Bhimsa, The Dancing Bear. 
Scribner, 1945. (4-6) 


Lively tale of two boys of India. The story 
is improbable, but certainly humorous and de- 
lightful in spite of its moralizing. The prince of 
the state is pictured somewhat contemptuously 
as vain, harsh, and unintelligent. The cousin he 
ousted, while “wise and kind,” appeared rather 
ineffectual. The format is highly attractive, 
though the print is rather small. 


Wheeler, Post. Hathoo of the Elephants. Viking, 
1944. (6-9) 

Tale of an English boy lost in the jungles of 
India and brought up by an elephant. Reminds 
one of Kipling’s stories because of the plot. It 
is well written but does not weave the magic 
that Kipling’s stories do. The story of the ele- 
phant overshadows that of the boy. 


Adult References Books 
Emerson, Gertrude. Voiceless India. rev. ed. 
Day, 1944. 


Forbes, Rosita. India of The Princes. Dutton, 
1941. 


Garratt, Geoffrey T., ed. Legacy of India. Ox- 
ford, 1937. 


Goshal, Kumar. People of India. Sheridan 
House, 1944. 


Mitchell, Kate Louise. India Without Fable: A 
1942 Survey, Knopf, 1942. 

Nehru, Jawaharlal. Discovery of India. Day, 
1941. 

Nehru, Jawaharlal. Toward Freedom. Day, 1941. 


Pamphlets 
East and West Association. The People of India. 
The Assoc., 1943. 
Gilbert, Wm. H. Peoples of India, Smithsonian 
Institution, War Background Studies No. 18, 
c1944. 


Rosinger, Lawrence K. Restless India. Foreign 
Policy Assoc., 1946. 


Van Valkenburg, Samuel, Whose Promised 
Lands. Foreign Policy Assoc., 1947. 


Williams, L. F. Rushbrook. India. Oxford 
Pamphlets on World Affairs, No. 29. 


University of Chicago Round Table. Issues No. 
136, 137, 138, 140, 142. 









Teachers have ever been concerned a- 
bout how well ideas get over in the class- 
room. To estimate their own success, they 
have used not only tests but also hunches. 
They have judged their own adequacy most 
frequently by their interpretation of chil- 
dren’s performances on written examina- 
tions. Of course, many teachers supplement 
such appraisals by inferences based on the 
gleam in a pupils eye, the attention in a 
classroom or the provocative discussion in 
an afternoon forum. 

Teachers have been more critical, how- 
ever, of the intended communication of 
others. They have tried to assess the potent- 
ial success of the chart, the film, or the 
textbook, particularly the textbook. Upper- 
most was the question “Can our pupils un- 
derstand this?” How often have teachers 
criticized a textbook with the complaints, 
“This is over their heads.” “They can’t 
get it.” “What do they think the children 


are?” » 


Since the turn of the century, more and 
more attention has been devoted to ob- 
taining valid, reliable, and impartial rat- 
ings of textbooks. In a large measure the 
attempts to appraise textbooks gave rise to 
the modern interest in readability. Vogel 
and Washburne’s basic research in the 
estimating of the grade placement of chil- 
dren’s reading materials established not 
only the fundamental concept of read- 
ability but provided the general method of 


measuring it. (1) 


The concept of readability involves the 
idea of understanding printed material. For 





Readability Formulae - An Evaluation 


IRVING LORGE' 


Vogel and Washburne, the idea implicit in 
the readability index of a text is the aver- 
age amount of reading ability needed to 
understand the text. Specifically, Wash- 
burne and Vogel (2) attempted to classify 
books for appropriate grades. Instead of 
using the more conventional method of 
judging the relative difficulty, they made 
an empirical classification based not only 
on the expressed wishes of children but al- 
so on the measured reading ability of the 
children making the choices. 


About thirty seven thousand children, 
each of whom had taken the paragraph- 
meaning section of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, were asked to fill out a ballot 
about the books they had read during the 
school year. Each child indicated each book 
he had liked in his year’s reading. For some 
seven hundred different books at least 
twenty-five children had indicated they had 
read the book and liked it, too. The authors 
of the Winnetka List assumed that an aver- 
age of the paragraph-meaning test scores 
would be indicative of the relative read- 
ability of the book. The Winnetka List, 
therefore, gives for each of seven hundred 
books the grade equivalent for the median 
paragraph meaning score. The Winnetka 
Graded Book List puts into relative order 
the books that children read and enjoy in 
the grade range from II to XI. 


‘This is the second in a series of articles on 
readability sponsored by the National Confer- 
ence on Research in English. The committee 
chairman is Dr. Edgar Dale. Dr. Lorge is pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 
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The grade placement of the book, 
therefore, represents the average reading 
ability of those children who read the book 
and who enjoyed it. The fact that the book 
was read implies that the book was avail- 
able, that it was selected to satisfy some in- 
terest or need of the child, and that the 
book did satisfy the child enough for him 
to say he liked it. Since the grade place- 
ment is based on an average, it neglects the 
variation in the measurable reading ability 
of those who read it. Dull children may 
have read it and enjoyed it for its illustra- 
tions; brighter children may have read it 
and enjoyed it for the delineation of char- 
acter or for the information it yielded. The 
average reading ability, therefore, is far 
from an uncontaminated measure of read- 
ing difficulty. By and large, however, it is 
a useful means of putting books together 
in appropriate age or grade classifications. 


But what of the books that had not 
been included in the seven hundred? Was 
there an empirical and objective method 
for classifying the new books? The contri- 
bution of Vogel and Washburne was to 
relate their grade placement index to some 
features or characteristics of the book itself. 
Since the publication of E. L. Thorndike’s 
Teachers’ Word Book of 1921 (3), it was 
known that the more difficult books had 
more uncommon words. Washburne and 
Vogel sought for factors other than com- 
monness of vocabulary that would differ- 
entiate among books of varying difficulty. 
They investigated such factors as the re- 
lative number of different words in the 
books, the kinds of sentences used, the re- 
lative number of prepositions and other 
elements of structure within the book. 


They found that the greater the num- 
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ber of different words per thousand words 
of text, the higher the grade placement 
index. Longer sentences and an increase 
in the relative frequency of prepositions al- 
so made for a higher score. If per thousand 
running words of text, there were a large 
number of different words, a large number 
of uncommon words, a large number of 
prepositions, and many long sentences, the 
passage obtained a high grade-index; if the 
passage was limited to common words, few 
prepositions, and short and simple sen- 
tences, the grade-index was low. 


Vogel and Washburne put these facts 
together in an empirical formula (statis- 
tically, a multiple regression formula) so 
that if one knew the relative number of 
each of the constituents, a reasonable esti- 
mate of grade placement would be made. 
Their 1928 formula estimated the grade 
index on the basis of just four factors: 


1) the number of different words per 
thousand words of text 

2) the number of uncommon words 
per thousand 

3) the number of simple sentences in 
seventy-five successive sentences 

4) the number of prepositions per 
thousand words 


The utility of statistically-derived em- 
pirical formulae requires an understanding 
of their assumptions and limitations. Fund- 
amentally, the readability formula can 
only be applied to books like those evalu- 
ated in the course of its development. Since 
the books considered in the Winnetka 
formula were those in children’s popular 
reading, the formula can be used, most cor- 
rectly, only for the estimation of the grade 
placement of children’s reading. The more 
remote from children’s reading, the less 
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adequate does the prediction become. The 
grade placement index for Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York, of Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland would probably be 
reasonable, but those for Hogben’s The 
Nature of Living Matter, Mumford’s Tech- 
nics and Civilization or Dewey's Logic 
would be far from reasonable. 


The difficulty in understanding books 
such as those by Hogben or Mumford or 
Dewey does not depend only on such ele- 
ments of the writer’s skill as his choice of 
vocabulary or his sentence structure. The 
comprehensibility of much of adult non- 
fiction is related more to characteristics of 
the reader and the quality of the ideas ex- 
pressed in the book. The interpretation of 
the expressed thought is related more to 
the reader’s informational background and 
motivations than to the internal evidences 
of the expressional facility of the author. 
The uncritical application of a readability 
formula to mature writing may reveal little 
but diligence in the applier. 


The ever-present danger in such dili- 
gence is that the user of readability form- 
ulae may consider the number called the 
gtade placement score as meaning mea- 
sured reading difficulty. Grade placement 
should not neglect the maturity of the 
reader: his interests, his concept mastery, 
his drive, etc. Maturity of reading interest, 
morover, cannot be considered the same 
as reading difficulty. The risk in the se- 
mantic confusion of “grade placement” 
with “reading difficulty” is always greater 
for books intended for adult levels than it 
is for books for children. 


Vogel and Washburne, of course, 
never implied that their formula could be 
applied to any book, or that it provided an 


over-all appraisal of reading difficulty. 
They distinguished clearly between “struc- 
tural difficulty” and “content difficulty.” 
Vogel and Washburne consider their no- 
tion of structural difficulty as appraised 
best by evidences of expressional difficul- 
ties within the text. Such expressional bar- 
riers to understanding are usually revealed 
by a relatively large number of different 
words, of uncommon or even rare words, 
of complicated sentence structure, and of a 
large proportion of prepositional phrases. 
Content difficulty is more difficult to de- 
fine and even much more difficult to mea- 
sure. It has to do with the maturity of the 
concepts, the recency of the experiences 
written about, and the cultural community 
of communication. Washburne and Vogel 
indicate that their formula is not concerned 
with “content difficulty” nor with the dif- 
ficulty of the concepts, ideas, and generali- 
zations. In the concluding paragraphs of 
their 1928 article they state: 


“Any book for use in the elementary 
grades may be similarly analyzed. It is, 
therefore, possible to determine the correct 
grade placement for any book so far as 
structural difficulty is concerned.” (p. 380 
italics mine) 


Essentially, then, the Vogel and Wash- 
burne Grade Placement Formula tried to 
predict a criterion, e. g. some aspect of dif- 
ficulty on the basis of observable variables, 
e. g. kind of sentence, etc. The pattern 
established in this formula has been fol- 
lowed by Lewerenz (4) in 1929 and later, 
by Ojemann (5) in 1933, by Dale and 
Tyler (6) in 1934, by Gray and Leary (7) 
in 1935, by Lorge (8) in 1939, by Flesch 
(9) in 1943, and by Dale and Chall (10) 
in 1948. In each instance a multiple re- 











gression formula was developed relating 
a criterion and some internal indications of 
expressional difficulty. 

Perhaps the greatest departure from 
the formula of Vogel and Washburne is 
in the nature of the criterion. For them, it 
was the median paragraph-meaning score 
of those who had read and liked the book. 
Ojemann, on the other hand, used as the 
criterion a score indicative of the average 
reading ability of his subjects. Essentially, 
such a reading ability score involved the 
preparation of questions on each passage 
(used in the development of the formula) 
and’ expressing it in terms of some well 
established reading test as a medium for 
reference. By this procedure each passage 
had a difficulty value or score which could 
serve as the criterion. This method, also 
utilized by Lorge, by Flesch, and by Dale 
and Chall, has as a criterion a measure of 
reading comprehension for each specific 
passage. At first glance, this seems to be 
the best possible criterion. Yet, its obvious 
excellence masks its fundamental weak- 
ness. 

The criterion is the amount of com- 
prehensibility in a given passage, measured 
by asking questions about the content of 
the passage. The questions are designed to 
reveal the reader’s general understanding 
of the text, his grasp of specific details, 
his utilization of the ideas, and so on. The 
comprehension of a text, therefore, is meas- 
ured, in part, by the response to the ques- 
tions set for it. Such questions may vary 
not only in the level of language used, but 
also in the level of concepts considered. 


If the questions are couched in a vo- 
cabulary less common than that used in 
the passage, fewer of them will be an- 
swered correctly; or if the questions require 
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inferences that only well-informed or ma- 
ture persons could make, few will be an- 
swered correctly. On the other hand, if the 
questions are expressed in simple language 
or if the questions are about easy and com- 
mon ideas, more of them will be answered 
correctly. The number of correct answers 
to questions, therefore, must depend on 
the kind of questions set for the reader. 
The quality of comprehension a passage 
gets from its reader, moreover, is changed 
by requiring him to answer set questions. 
Whenever a reader is asked to read to get 
answers, he tends to read with greater care 
and precision. 


The net result is that the procedure for 
measuring the comprehension of a passage 
influences the rating of it. The criterion 
score, at best, is an amorphous mixture of 
expressional and conceptual difficulties not 
only in the text but also in the questions 
framed to evaluate it. Lorge (8) estimated 
the so-called readability of 120 different 
passages by means of the Gray-Leary read- 
ability formula; he also estimated the read- 
ability of each group of questions designed 
tO measure passage understanding. For 
each passage, therefore, Lorge had two 
scores: a Gray-Leary index for the dif- 
ficulty of the passage and one for the dif- 
ficulty of the group of questions about it. 
The relationship between the score for 
passage and the score for its questions was 
so low that it is reasonable to infer that 
only a third of the factors accounting for 
passage difficulty were present in the ques- 
tions. The difficulty measure for a text, 
inevitably, is tied to the quality of the ques- 
tions used to appraise it. The indeter- 
minacy of the interaction of questions with 
text, perforce, contaminates the criterion 
with ambiguity. 








There is great confusion about the 
meaning of reading comprehension scores 
themselves. As far as is now known the 
difference between the reading comprehen- 
sion in an average third, and in an average 
fourth, grade is much greater than the dif- 
ference between the reading comprehen- 
sion in an average tenth, and in an average 
eleventh, grade. 


Reading performance in the lower 
grades represents more the sheer mechan- 
ics of the reading process whereas the 
scores in the upper grades represent more 
of the conceptual mastery of ideas. The 
units in which scores on a reading test are 
expressed fail to be either uniform in size 
or correspondent in process. 


In The Right Book for the Right Child 
(11), in a discussion of books for the 
ninth grade and higher, the point is clearly 
made: “The lines of demarcation in the 
grading of books grow much less sharp 
as one reaches the higher grade levels. 
The books in this list may, therefore, be 
considered as somewhat more difficult 
than books in the preceding lists.” 


The measure of the readability or com- 
prehensibility of a passage is not precise. 
The score is an undifferentiated mixture 
of different reading processes, unequal 
units, and indeterminacy. Nevertheless, the 
reading score allows broad, perhaps, too 
broad, differentiation among texts. 


In most of the formulae the kinds of 
books or passages analyzed also put restric- 
tions on the generality of application. As 
has been suggested, Vogel and Washburne 
base their formula primarily upon chil- 
dren’s voluntary reading of fiction or fic- 
tionized material. Ojemann (5) used ma- 
terial ostensibly written for parents. Dale 
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and Tyler (6), and later Dale and Chall 
(10) sampled material dealing with per- 
sonal health. Flesch (9), using the ident- 
ical material developed by Lorge (8), 
worked with reading exercises from the 
McCall and Crabbs Standard Test Lessons 
in Reading, a series of practice exercises in 
reading comprehension. The variety of the 
material, therefore, is constrained. 


Most studies are based on children’s 
reading. Except for Ojemann’s research, no 
objective evidence about really adult ma- 
terial is available. For adult material, the 
criterion usually is the judged difficulty of 
books or of magazines. While such judg- 
ments are valuable, they tend to reflect 
factors not only of structural and concept- 
ual difficulty, but also of the judge’s in- 
terest in, and attitude toward, the content 
and its vehicle. 


The various criteria of difficulty, im- 
pure though they are, are interrelated. De- 
spite the fact that the prediction of any one 
measure, to a degree, gives evidence about 
other criteria of difficulty, the relationship 
is far from perfect. At best, there will be an 
approximate ordering of difficulty even 
though it will be unclear whether the order 
is a function of voluntary reading, tested 
comprehension, interest maturity, attitude, 
or some other considerations. 


None of the formulae thus far de- 
veloped gives adequate consideration to 
the concepts involved in the texts. The pri- 
mary consideration has been given to ele- 
ments of expression. A systematic review 
of readability formulae suggests that only 
four kinds of elements have been con- 
sidered. These four are: 


1. Vocabulary load, usually appraised in 
terms of vocabulary diversity or in terms 


We 





of vocabulary rarity. Diversity is evalu- 
ated as the percentage of different words 
in a passage. Rarity is measured in many 
different ways: the relative number of 
uncommon or hard words, or the per- 
centage of words not known to children 
at specified grade levels, or the relative 
syllables per hundred words. Diversity 
and rarity are, of course, related; and, 
obviously, the various measures of rarity 
are just different ways of measuring the 
same element. 


In general, the best single element for 
the prediction of any aspect of express- 
ional difficulty is vocabulary load. The 
other elements add somewhat to the pre- 
diction, but generally not too much. 


. Sentence structure, usually appraised in 


terms of sentence length. The longer the 
sentence, the more probable that it is 
complex or perplexing. Each formula, 
whenever it uses an element in addition 
to vocabulary load, includes some mea- 
sure of sentence structure, such as the 
average number of words per sentence, 
or the number of sentences that are 
simple, or some combination of such ob- 
servations. 


. Idea density, usually appraised in terms 


of the number of different nouns or 
verbs, or occasionally of the number of 
abstract and concrete words, or of homely 
and recondite words. The relative number 
of prepositional phrases, sometimes used 
to evaluate idea density, also gives evi- 
dence about sentence structure. 


In general, the greater the relative use 
of prepositional phrases, the denser is the 
ideational content and the more compli- 
cated the style of the writer. “In practice, 
however, the number of prepositional 
phrases is likely to be inexactly counted 
because many teachers and research work- 
ers do not know what a prepositional 
phrase is.” In the sentence “John has to 
go to school” they, too often, count two 
prepositional phrases. 


. Human interest, usually evaluated in 


terms of the directness of approach. A- 
mong the devices utilized have been the 
relative number of personal pronouns, 
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or words indicative of human interest, 
or words associated with early learning, 
or with homely experiences. As the hu- 
man interest element increases, the pas- 
sages difficulty decreases. The other three 
measures, however, generally indicate that 
difficulty increases with additional a- 
mounts of each. 


No other internal elements of compre- 
hensibility have been found useful in esti- 
mating passage difficulty. It is quite prob- 
able that, considering the ambiguity of the 
criterion, no other factor would add sub- 
stantially to predictions of expressional 
difficulty. Readability formulae have at 
least two fundamental weaknesses: they 
do not directly evaluate conceptual dif- 
ficulty, nor do they consider the way in 
which the text is organized. The concepts 
within a passage may be involved and ab- 
struse because the ideas are remote from 
experience, or because they are inadequ- 
ately explained, or because they are ex- 
traordinarily abstract. Many history texts, 
for instance, suffer from the nature of the 
abstractions rather than from the level of 
vocabulary. 


It must be emphasized, however, that 
of the four factors of expressional contri- 
butors to readability, vocabulary load is 
the most important. Some researchers, as 
a matter of fact, have found that an esti- 
mate of vocabulary load, in and of itself, 
is a sufficiently sensitive index of readabili- 
ty. G. A. Yoakam, for instance, uses a 
formula (unfortunately, as yet, unpub- 
lished) based only on a weighted value of 
the known frequency of occurrence of the 
words used in the passage. 


Lorge (8) investigated such a measure 
of vocabulary load. He gave a value of 1 
to words that were in Thorndike’s com- 
monest one thousand words, a value of 2 





to words that were in the second thousand 
most frequent words, and so on to the 
value of 20 for the words that were in fre- 
quency position 19,001 to 20,000. The 
correlation between that weighted index 
and the number of hard words (not in the 
Dale list of 769 easy words) (18) was so 
high that either measure of vocabulary 
load could have been selected for a single- 
factor estimate of readability. In the de- 
velopment of the multiple regression form- 
ula, however, hard words proved to be a 
somewhat better predictor than the 
weighted index when combined with the 
other factors of expressional difficulty, 
e. g., sentence length and prepositional 
phrases. 

The weighted index of vocabulary 
load, whether that of Yoakam or of Lorge, 
is probably the best measure of passage dif- 
ficulty for texts planned for children in 
gtades below the fourth or fifth grade. 
Nevertheless, difficulty based only on vo- 
cabulary frequency can be dangerous. 
Knowing that the word run, or set, or 
mean is a word of high frequency allows 
people to forget too easily that most high 
frequency words have a large number of 
different meanings. In the American Col- 
lege Dictionary, published by Random 
House in 1947, run has 104 numbered def- 
initions, set has 67, and mean a mere 24. 
High frequency may, in general, indicate 
ease. Yet think of the difficulty of run in 
sentences like “I'll take a run in the car,” 
“T’'ve had a run of bad luck lately,” or 
“When I get to the run, I'll ford it,” as 
compared with its ease in “The dog runs 
after its master.” Word frequency is not 
necessarily inadequate as a first order ap- 
proximation; it fails to give consideration 
to other sources of textual difficulties. 
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For instance, all formulae neglect the 
organization within the passage itself. The 
second, and perhaps more important, 
source of text difficulty is the way the text 
is put together. Donald R. Murphy (14), 
the editor of Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead has demonstrated that the ar- 
rangement of an article may be even more 
significant than some of the measured as- 
pects involving merely expressional ele- 
ments. He tried to find out about how 
many people read differing versions of an 
article. For example, here are two versions 
of a brief article on “What will you do 
with your corn?”: 


Version A 

The method of handling the present 
corn crop may affect farm profits this year 
and have some influence on farm profits 
for a year or two ahead. 

There are several different ways in 
which farmers might market their 1946 
corn. The first way is to turn every possible 
bushel on the market this fall, keeping 
only enough corn to feed until new oats 
come along next summer. 


Another method is to feed hogs to 
heavy weights, raise more early spring pigs, 
and feed your own cattle or buy cattle to 
feed. 

Still another method is to put corn in 
storage on the farm selling just enough to 
pay farm expenses, or sell the corn and 
take a government loan. 


Version B 
What will you do with the big corn 
crop? The answer may tell you how much 
money you will make this year and even 
next year. Here are suggestions: 


1. Turn every possible bushel on the 








market this fall. Keep only enough corn to 
feed until new oats arrive next summer. 


2. Feed as much as possible of the 
corn to hogs. Raise early spring pigs to 
eat more of this corn crop. Buy and feed 
cattle. 


3. Store all the corn on the farm that 
the cribs will hold. Sell just enough corn 
to pay expenses. Or, sell corn for ready 
cash. 


Version A does have longer sentences, 
more uncommon words, and fewer person- 
al references than does version B. The 
more important difference, however, is that 
version A rambles in the corn whereas 
version B arranges it in a way that the 
reader can get at it and do something with 
it. Version B appeals to the reader’s mo- 
tivations and organizes the content clearly. 
It gets read. 


Appeal in the sense of interest, and 
structure in the sense of organization or ar- 
rangement, perhaps, are even more import- 
ant than elements of expression. Neither, 
however, has been adequately considered 
in the available readability formulae. 
Moreover, these formulae give little, if 
any, attention to the vividness of imagery 
or to the emphasis of dramatic expression; 
nor do they use the motivations @hin the 
reader, or consider his maturity level. Chil- 
dren in the first two grades probably 
would find animal stories, nursery rhymes, 
and fairy tales appealing, but children in 
the seventh and eighth grade would seek 
adventure, romance, and even humor in 
their reading. For adults, the range of ap- 
peals would be different and wider. 

Despite the vagueness of the criterion 
and the restriction of elements involved in 
predicting it, the various formulae, if care- 
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fully used, will allow the classification of 


‘materials into broad relative order. The re- 


vised Washburne and Morphett formula 
(14) will permit the classification of chil- 
dren’s voluntary reading. The revised 
Lorge formula (16) will give some evi- 
dence on the comprehension difficulty of 
the kind of reading pupils have to do in 
school, Ojemann’s formula (5) will per- 
mit the evaluation of parent education ma- 
terial, the revised Flesch formula (17) 
will estimate comprehension difficulty of 
magazine material, and the new Dale and 
Chall formula (10) will make for ade- 
quate appraisal of health materials. There 
will be some correlation between the rank 
orders given the same material by different 
formulae. 

When the formulae are used for esti- 
mating a single aspect of difficulty, they 
are used correctly. A device such as a read- 
ability formula, regrettably, almost begs to 
be misused. Since it promises the layman a 
measure of readability, too many are mis- 
led into applying the formula as a panacea 
for inadequate writing. One person, advo- 
cating the formula as a rule for writing re- 
commended that the sentence “I am going 
to town” should be rewritten as “I am go- 
ing townwards.” She explained that this 
would reduce sentence length, involve few- 
er different words, and eliminate one prep- 
ositional phrase. Thus, she explained, the 
sentence would become easier to read. The 
dependence upon the formula as a guide 
for writing may result in a stilted and 
primerized style; it may throw away the 
ideas with the formulaic bath. 

Every writer who knows his craft rec- 
ognizes that his message should be couched 
in words that will be understood, and in 
sentences that reveal rather than hide its 
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meaning. He also knows that if he tries to 
compress his ideas into few words he may 
succeed in communicating nothing but 
confusion. 

The style of writing helps make the 
book interesting, popular and understood. 
James Earl McClintock (15), in his mas- 
ter’s degree essay, studied three versions 
of a single publication. He found that 
“The vocabulary, the sentences used, and 
the handling of the paragraphs constitute 
the style or manner of expressing the ideas 
of the writer. This style, to be effective, 
must be adapted to the reader and the sub- 
ject [topic] .. . Words of concrete mean- 
ing create positive impressions and hold 
the interest longer than do words of a gen- 
eral or an abstract nature... Short sen- 
tences make for rapid reading and add em- 
phasis to the writing. Long sentences aid 
in grouping details and in summaries. 
Many long sentences slow down the read- 
ing and a repetition of many long or of 
many short sentences make monotonous 
reading. A mixture of short, medium and 
long sentences make easy reading and pop- 
ular bulletins.” Variety adds zest to writing 
as it does to life. 

Readability formulae are no panacea. 
They do not tell anything about the kind 
of ideas expressed or the interrelationships 
among them. At best, they are yardsticks. 
If they are not inflated into a recipe for 
writing, they are a useful adjunct in the 
objective evaluation of written and spoken 
materials. Their use, however, cannot be 
a complete substitute for the wisdom of ex- 
perience. 
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Who Writes A Book 


HELEN MCGAUGHEY' 


He is my friend who writes a book for me, 
Who weaves the web of words in mystery, 
Who moves my senses like a foreign land. 
It may be I shall never grasp his hand; 
But through the rhythms of his living book 
I share with him the page of life he took, 
And learn through panorama of the age 
The spell of hero, lover, solemn sage. 
Old Chaucer with his ever gentle knight; 
And Shakespeare telling Romeo’s love and flight; 
The master minstrels of Camelot’s high walls 
Where passion rises and honored knighthood falls. 
And later those who saw in bird and leaf 
The God of all to bulwark our belief. 
‘Ass’t. Prof. of English, Indiana State Teachers College. 





Look and Listen 


Edited by LILLIAN Novotny’ 


Radio and Television 


Radio Workshop for Children. By Jennie 
Waugh Callahan. McGraw-Hill, 1948. $3.75. 


Based on the premise that the radio work- 
shop director should be guided by the children 
for whom he directs and guides programs, this 
volume provides valuable assistance for those 
who plan to use radio broadcasting as a teach- 
ing tool. The first section, “Producing School 
Workshop Programs,” gives the complete step- 
by-step process of auditioning children for the 
workshop and follows through the production 
and rehearsal problems in minute detail. The 
theory and practice presented here are based 
on actual experience with a repertory group of 
elementary school pupils under the guidance 
of students at Hunter College in a fully 
equipped studio, but the techniques could be 
adapted to any workshop situation. The material 
on “Writing for the School Radio Workshop,” 
“Building School Radio Programs,” and “Long- 
Range Planning for the School Workshop,” 
would need to be amplified by the novice with 
recommended books listed in the excellent 
bibliography included in the volume; but the 
three sections are filled with stimulating sug- 
gestions. Many helpful sources of material for 
the teacher are included. 


Children’s discussions broadcast on Child’s 
World often encourage children who listen to 
the ABC program to confide to their parents 
problems they never have discussed with them, 
letters to Helen Parkhurst, interlocutor of the 
public interest series, reveal. 


One letter referred to a discussion of “God” 
by a group of youngsters with Miss Parkhurst. 
The children on the broadcast had various re- 


ligious backgrounds, including Episcopalian, 
Catholic, Jewish, Methodist, and Ethical Cul- 
ture, and some had no formal religious training. 


NBC recommends Mind Your Manners, a 
program for teenagers presented by teenagers. 
Each week a panel of three boys and girls dis- 
Cusses in the most informal way those phases of 
behavior which to teenagers may assume the 
proportions of social problems. Questions are 
sent in care of NBC; and each session, six are 
chosen for discussion. The best question of the 
week earns a $25 saving bond for the sender and 
$5 savings bonds for others whose questions 
are used. Panel members vary from week to 
week, and a $5 savings bond goes to each young 
person serving “on the board.” Every week one 
younger member appears on the program to 
represent those children who have not yet 
reached teenage. 


CBS Listener's Guide points out the tre- 
mendous growth of television over the past 
years: “American television sets were reported 
on August 1, 1948, as numbering 525,000—a 
figure representing an increase of more than 
700 per cent over the previous year. Estimates 
for 1950 are 2,470,000; and for 1953, 13,570,- 
000.” 


The current schedule of WCBS-TV, Colum- 
bia’s key station in New York City, include ex- 
amples‘of the work already being done in spec- 
ial public affairs and informational television 
broadcasts. 


WCBS-TV News is a daily broadcast re- 
ported by Douglas Edwards who uses films, 
maps, animated charts, and personal interviews. 
*Miss Novotny is a supervisor of student teach- 


ing at the Chicago Teachers College and a mem- 
ber of the Council’s Committee on Radio. 
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United Nations Casebook features docu- 
mentation and discussion of questions currently 
before UN committees, Council, or Assembly. 
Lyman Bryson, CBS Counsellor on Public Af- 
fairs, presides over interviews with UN not- 
ables. Film and graphic material are integrated 
into the program to show the organization, 
workings, and results of the UN. 


People’s Platform, under the supervision of 
Leon Levine, CBS Director of Discussion Broad- 
casts, offers a novel and lively treatment of 
public affairs broadcasting. While a studio 
roundtable discussion is in progress, a second 
television unit is trained on a crowd gathered 
somewhere in the city; and during the studio 
discussion, members of the outside audience ask 
questions of the experts, who answer while the 
program is still being screened. 


The Earth We Live By, presented in coop- 
eration with the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, offers information largely on film, in the 
vital fields of agriculture and conservation. 


The Ford Theater has made its television 
debut, offering hour-long dramas once a month, 
with topflight talent and production. 


The Film Theatre of the Air presents fea- 
ture-length films, several times a week. 


Many new informational programs are in 
work or projected; and it is interesting to see 
how television, with a visible reporter, maps, 
charts, and films, with discussion on the screen 
and visible drama, has indicated its impact and 
impelling force on its audience through its ex- 
traordinary growth over a relatively short per- 
iod of time. 


The American Broadcasting Company has 
acquired the exclusive television license to 
the Dunning Animatic Projector, developed by 
Dunning Color Corporation of Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. Under the license, the Animatic Projec- 
tor becomes available to ABC owned and op- 
erated television stations as well as video sta- 
tions affiliated with the network. 


Similar to slide film projectors, the Animatic 
Projector achieves animation in films by pulling 
each picture down in a brief interval of 1/200th 
of a second. The illusion of animation is a- 
chieved through the fact that each succeeding 
frame appears in perfect register with the pre- 
vious picture. 


Among the outstanding features of this 
method is the substantial reduction in the a- 
mount of film used, thus reducing costs all a- 
long the line. Using this method of animation 
progression, it was explained, only two feet of 
16 mm film may be used to produce a 20-min- 
ute show, which by other methods requires a- 
bout 800 feet of film. Similarly, under this 
system, a One-minute spot announcement uses 
six inches of film, (normally, regular 16 mm 
film runs at 36 feet a minute which is the e- 
quivalent of 24 still frames a second). 


Films 

A number of feature pictures which were 
based on classic and modern literature have been 
made available, in modified form, for use in 
classes of English. Ample excerpts are taken 
from the feature picture and combined in a 
schoolroom version short enough to be shown in 
a forty minute class period. In making the selec- 
tion, workers kept the following considerations 
in mind: 


1. A complete story is offered, following the 
story of the original book without adapta- 
tions. 


. The theme of the original book is empha- 
sized. 


. The important characters are portrayed and 
famous quotations and situations are drama- 


tized. 


. The essential points of plot development are 
presented in a smooth continuity. 

. The setting of the story and its influence up- 
on the characters and plot are visualized. 
These excerpted versions are not intended 

for entertainment purposes, and their use should 
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be limited to classroom study. Teachers of Eng- 
lish will find in them an opportunity to visual- 
ize scenes from the book which they are using 
so that there may be greater appreciation of lit- 
erary values by the students. An effort has been 
made to include a few works written by other 
than English and American authors so that 
teachers of English may introduce their students 
to writers of non-English speaking countries. 


A listing of these literature films now avil- 
able follows. Others will be added as time goes 
on. 


Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (MGM)—4 
reels, B & W, 38 minutes 

Alice in Wonderland (Paramount )—4 reels, B 
& W, 37 minutes 

Anna Karenina (MGM)—4 reels, B & W, 38 


minutes 


A Christmas Carol (MGM)—4 reels, B & W, 
40 minutes 

David Copperfield, the Boy (MGM)—4 reels, 
B & W, 37 minutes 

The Good Earth (MGM) —4 reels, B & W, 39 


minutes 


Great Expectations (Universal) —4 reels, B & 
W, 38 minutes 

Heidi (20th Cent.-Fox)—4 reels, B & W, 38 
minutes 

The House of the Seven Gables (Universal) — 
4 reels, B & W, 37 minutes 

Jane Eyre (20th Cent.-Fox)—4 reels, B & W, 
40 minutes 


Kidnapped (20th Cent.-Fox) —3 reels, B & W, 
33 minutes 


Les Miserables (20th Cent.-Fox)—4 reels, B 
& W, 36 minutes 

The Light That Failed (Paramount)—4 reels, 
B & W, 39 minutes 


Magnificent Obsession (Universal)—4 reels, 
B & W, 40 minutes 


Mutiny on the Bounty (MGM)—4 reels, B & 
W, 40 minutes 
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The Mystery of Edwin Drood (Universal) —4 
reels, B & W, 38 minutes zoR 
Peter Ibbetson (Paramount)—4 reels, B & W, 
39 minutes 

Pride and Prejudice (MGM) —4 reels, B & W, 
38 minutes 


Romeo and Juliet (MGM)—4 reels, B & W, 
39 minutes 
Tale of Two Cities (MGM) —4 reels, B & W, 
40 minutes 


Timothy's Quest (Paramount)—3 reels, B & 
W, 30 minutes 


Treasure Island (MGM)—4 reels, B & W, 38 
minutes 


A number of short subjects are also available 
to the teacher of English. These are usually one 
reel in black and white, and they run approxi- 
mately ten minutes. 


These sixteen millimeter prints are licensed 
under a restricted agreement to educational film 
libraries maintained by state educational agen- 
cies, by county and city boards of education, 
and to individual schools for periods of one, 
two, three or ten years. Since this program 1s 
administered solely as a service to educational 
institutions, the films are not available through 
commercial film agencies operated for the profit 
of their owners. All film libraries to whom 
films are licensed are required to sign an agree- 
ment that the films must be used only for bona 
fide educational purposes by schools and other 
approved educational agencies, and under no 
circumstances on occasions when any admission 
is charged, either directly or indirectly. The in- 
tent of the producing companies is that this is 
an educational service which they are rendering 
and it must not be misused by exhibiting these 
films in entertainment programs. 


This service is available through the Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York, New York, under any one of three 
plans: 
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. $40.00 per reel for the life of the print up 
to ten years 


. $30.00 per reel for a three year period 


3. $15.00 per reel for a one year period; $10.00 
per reel for an additional second year; $5.00 
per reel for an additional third and subse- 
quent years up to the fifth year; $5.00 per 
reel for extension beyond the fifth year for 
the life of the print not to exceed ten years. 


Under plans 1 and 2 a discount of $5.00 per 


reel is given on each reel licensed in excess of 
100 reels. 


Teachers desiring to rent prints for daily 
use or for periods of less than one year should 
consult their local, state or regional educational 
film libraries. 


Bell & Howell Company, 7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, Illinois, producers of cameras 
and projectors, offer an interesting pamphlet of 
Free Film Sources. The suppliers listed in this 
booklet include those whose films carry a 
nominal service charge, those who supply films 
with transportation to be paid one or both ways 
by the user, and those who furnish films entirely 
without cost. Suppliers of slide and strip films, 
as well as motion pictures, are included. 


Report on the News is the title of a new 
series of filmstrips on important topics in the 
news. Drawing on its vast resources of more 
than two million photographs, maps, and charts, 
the New York Times School Service Depart- 
ment is producing this series of monthly current 
affairs filmstrips, each dealing with a single, 
important topic in the news. The result of the 
combined efforts of the Times editorial and 
school staffs and members of the New York 
City school system, it is designed to be provoca- 
tive in order to stimulate classroom discussion; 
and at the same time, it is objective in present- 
ing all sides of issues, equally and fairly. 


Eight strips are issued and mailed to sub- 
scribers at monthly intervals during the school 


year. The first issue was for October, 1948. 
Each strip, consisting of 35 to 45 frames, is 35 
mm designed for all standard filmstrip projec- 
tors. The cost for the series of eight strips is 
$12.00, an unusually low cost possible only be- 
cause of the non-profit nature of this enterprise. 
All films are sold outright—not loaned—to 
schools. Therefore, they can be used frequently 
over a period of years. Films are designed for 
presentation to fifth or sixth year elementary 
school through senior high school, and a teach- 
ers’ manual is provided with each film, issued 
for elementary and high school levels. 


For further information, write to the New 
York Times, School Service Department, Times 
Square, New York 18, New York. 


Another pioneering filmstrip series, Explor- 
ing through Maps, has just been released by 
Popular Science Publishing Company, Audio- 
Visual Division, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10. This first available filmstrip series on map 
study was produced by Popular Science in co- 
operation with the World Book Encyclopedia. 


Exploring through Maps is curriculum-keyed 
for Sth, 6th, and 7th grade geography and social 
studies classes. Dr. Edith Parker, Professor of 
geography at the University of Chicago, headed 
the committee of leading map study experts who 
prepared this new series of four filmstrips. 


The first strip in the series, “Maps and Their 
Meanings,” in color, presents basic elements of 
directions in relation to youngsters’ everyday 
experiences, and explains the use of symbols 
and color as aids in reading maps. The remain- 
ing three strips in the series are black-and-white. 
“We Live on a Huge Ball” explains the difficult 
concept of latitude and includes many discus- 
sional and “participating” frames. “Flat Maps of 
a Round World” clarifies the concept of longi- 
tude and presents various types of map projec- 
tions representing the globe. “Maps and Men,” 
which reviews the entire series, shows many 
examples of maps used in business, recreation, 
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travel, the study of history, and the study of 
geography. 

Accompanying the four strips is an illus- 
trated Teaching Guide, in which are reproduced 
all the frames in the series. Guide and strips are 
packaged together in a sturdy, colorful book- 
style file box. The entire kit is priced at $16.50. 


Three new educational motion pictures are 
being released this month by Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films. Titles of the new films, all of 
which are one-reel subjects in 16 mm. sound, 
black and white, are: The Airport, British Isles, 
and Building a Highway. 


The Airport, designed basically for primary 
grade studies, describes the varied operations 
taking place at a modern airport. 


British Isles, first of a new series of EB 
Films on important regions and areas of the 
world, gives a general survey of the physical 
characteristics, economic life, food supply and 
overseas trade of the British homelands. 


Building a Highway is another primary 
grade film showing how America’s roads are 
constructed with modern, efficient machinery. 


All three films may be obtained for sale or 
rental from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 


Recordings 
A Guide to Children’s Records. By Philip 
Eisenberg and Hecky Krasno. Crown Publishers, 
New York, 1948. $2.00. 


This volume presents the expert advice of 
both a famous psychologist and a leading spec- 
ialist in the children’s record field. The first 
part of the book provides an overview of what 
children like in records and gives an explana- 
tion of the reason for their reactions at the var- 
ious stages of their development. The second 
part of the book is devoted to a listing of rec- 
ords suitable for children at five age groups: 
1) for children of two and three; 2) four to 
six; 3) six to nine; 4) nine to twelve; and 5) 
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twelve to fifteen. Although the volume was pre- 
pared primarily for parents and relatives buying 
records for children, it is also helpful to teachers 
as a time-saving device. In addition to the cata- 
logue information, a brief description of content 
is given for those records that do not present a 
well-known story. An evaluation is indicated by 
means of a code: highly recommended, recom- 
mended, and not recommended. 


If this book is not available in your local 
shop, write to the Gramophone Shop, 18 E. 
48th Street, New York 17, New York. 


The American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois is presenting 
Folk Tale Records for use in libraries, class- 
rooms, and homes. The five double-faced 12” 
records, made of non-breakable vinylite for long 
wear and fine reproduction, bear the following 
titles: 


The Frog. A Spanish folk tale, narrated by Ruth 
Sawyer. 


Schnitzle, Schnotzle, and Schnootzle. An Au- 
strian Christmas folk tale, narrated by Ruth 
Sawyer. 

A Paul Bunyan Tale. Narrated by Jack Lester. 


Brer Mud Turtle’s Trickery. An Uncle Remus 
story, narrated by Clarke Sayers. 


A Pecos Bill Tale. Narrated by Jack Lester. 
The price for the set of five records is $14.00; 
single records cost $3.00 each. 


Like the first series of records presented by 
the American Library Association, the Thorne- 
Thomsen records reviewed earlier in this col- 
umn, these enjoyable stories are beautiful ex- 
amples of the story-telling art. 


According to the News Letter, “Geraldine 
Fitzgerald, Melvyn Douglas, Ralph Bellamy, 
Raymond Massey, Vera Zorina, and other not- 
able actors will be heard in a new Lest We For- 
get presentation of the Institute for Democratic 
Education, entitled “Stories to Remember.” The 
new radio series consist of thirteen 15-minute 











adaptations of well-known stories written by 
MacKinlay Kantor, Irwin Shaw, Carl Ewald, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and others, and is 
now being distributed to the nation’s radio sta- 
tions for broadcast as a public service feature. 
Designed to remind Americans that prejudice 
and discrimination have no place in our demo- 
cracy, “Stories to Remember” represents a cross- 
section of stories on the problems of intergroup 
tensions, ranging frrom novels to popular mag- 
azines. Each story tells how intergroup tensions 
can be treated positively.” 


The Script and Transcription Exchange, 
Washington, D. C. has announced the availabili- 
ty of the following series of recordings in the 
FREC Bulletin. Each is 15 minutes in length 
and recorded at 33 1/3 r. p. m. They may be 
borrowed, as usual, for periods of two weeks 
without expense except for the return postage. 


World Service Series. Produced by the 
American Friends Service Committee for the 
purpose of revealing some of the physical and 
spiritual needs of Europe and Asia, as observed 
by Quaker relief workers in the war-ruined na- 
tions. Programs have been directed by two of 
radio’s outstanding “greats,” Erik Barnouw 
(who also wrote two of the scripts) and Frank 
Papp; and the list of actors and script writers is 
equally imposing. Designed originally to pro- 
mote interest in the relief work of the American 
Friends Committee, the recordings have wide 
application as teaching aids for courses in hu- 
man relations, in social studies, writing, and 
drama. Complete listings of the six program 
titles are available on request. 

The Tenth Man. Produced by the National 
Mental Health Foundation and designed to in- 
terpret to the public some of the many prob- 
lems concerned with the care and treatment of 
the mentally handicapped, and to offer sugges- 
tions for promoting mental health. There are 13 
programs in the series; and Ralph Bellamy, 
noted actor, appears as narrator throughout. All 
scripts were written in close collaboration with 
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Dr. Dallas Pratt, staff psychiatrist for the 
Foundation, and were reviewed by many persons 
prominent in the psychiatric and social welfare 


fields. 


No Other Road. A 30-minute program pro- 
duced by the BBC and broadcast on September 
5, 1948, as a prelude to the Third General As- 
sembly of the United Nations in Paris. This 
transcription was found to be especially appro- 
priate for a United Nations Day program in 
October, and it has continuing value for the 
classroom teacher. The program details the pro- 
gress achieved by the United Nations, not only 
in the political sphere, but also in the economic 
and social field. Graphic illustrations are in- 
cluded to show the work of the special UN 
agencies dealing with urgent matters such as 
food, health, refugees, and other problems 
deeply affecting the lives of the many people. 


General 

Educators interested in selecting audio-visual 
equipment for school use should find three 
articles in the November, 1948, Audio-Visual 
Guide particularly helpful. The titles are: 
“Standards for Selecting Portable Radios for 
Classroom Use;” “Standards for Selecting 16 
mm Sound Motion-Picture Projector, Non-Arc 
Type, Standard Weight Model;” and “Stand- 
ards for Selecting an Opaque Projector.” 


Those who dream of an ideal classroom set- 
up will be interested in “Designs for Visual 
Education,” in which an ideal classroom situa- 
tion is pictured. This appears in the November 
issue of See & Hear. 


The FREC Service Bulletin calls attention to 
three scripts: The Atom and You. Four scripts 
from the recently broadcast series of the same 
title, heard over the Mutual network in late 
September and early October. Four of the more 
popular program formats are being utilized— 
an audience participation quiz, a teen-age panel 
participation program, a mystery drama, and 
an adventure drama. 
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Atomic Energy is YOUR Business. This script 
deals with atomic energy from NBC's former, 
“Home Is What You Make It” series. It was in- 
spired by the now famous speech of David E. 
Lilienthal in which he suggested a specific pro- 
gram whereby Americans could set about to 
learn the essential facts about atomic energy 
and its many applications for peace-time use. 

W orld Security W orkshop. Selected scripts from 
the World Security Workshop, as broadcast 
over the ABC network last year, are now avail- 
able through the United World Federalists Inc., 
No. 7 East 12th Street, New York City 21, at a 
price of 25 cents each. Written by some of 
radio's best, including Irve Tunick, Rome Krule- 
vitch, and Edgar Marvin, the scripts—dramatic 
in form—deal with some of the current world 
tensions that may lead ultimately to war, and 
with realistic programs of action that may in- 
sure a lasting peace. Awards were given for sev- 
eral of the programs from this series by the In- 
stitute for Education by Radio at Ohio State 
University last May. A complete descriptive 
list of the 13 scripts may be had upon request 
to the above named source. 


Teaching Controversial Issues is the title of a 
handbook developed by the Junior Town Meet- 
ing League as a result of their workshop on con- 
troversial issues held last summer. Members of 


“Respecting the unique personality of each 
pupil, a teacher should recognize and treat sym- 
pathetically his capabilities, problems, or dis- 
abilities, to the end that no pupil will undergo 
personal humiliation, embarrassment, or dis- 


crimination before 


his fellows. The teacher 


the workshop considered the importance of 
teaching controversial issues, the necessity for a 
school policy, and possible methods of handling 
these issues in the classroom. The classroom 
teacher who is faced with the responsibility of 
handling controversial issues will find in this 
handbook the kind of valuable assistance that 
will spare her hours of labor and at the same 
time provide her with the best in appropriate 
competencies and skills. Free copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to Junior Town Meeting Leag- 
ue, 400 South Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Olive McHugh, well-known radio educator 
of Toledo, Ohio, has joined the staff of the radio 
department of the United Nations, Lake Suc- 
cess, to coordinate a new UN radio service to 
school systems within the United States. Miss 
McHugh has charge of the production of a 
weekly kit of radio materials which will reach 
more than 10,000,000 students and their fam- 
ilies each week. Materials for each kit include a 
weekly news summary provided directly from 
the radio news bureau at Lake Success and 
edited for school use for integration in local 
news programs; a background sheet giving in- 
formation on various UN agencies and com- 
missions, interpreted for students; and a script 
for use in schools and other radio education 
centers. 


should strive to instill a feeling of self-respect 
in all pupils, even the most backward and under 
privileged.” 


Foreword of A Proposed New York City 
Code of Ethics for the Educational Profession. 
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Edited by MARGARET STEWART" 


The annual report of the American Library 
Association records one of its achievements in 
the interest of intellectual freedom. 


With censorship of reading and circulation 
of books and other printed materials a problem 
of increasing magnitude for libraries across the 
nation, a major step taken by the A. L. A. dur- 
ing the year was the adoption of an expanded 
and revised Library Bill of Rights. It condemns 
restrictions on intellectual freedom, stating that 
“the security of the state can best be maintained 
by defending, against all attacks, the basic free- 
doms which are our nation’s most treasured heri- 
tage.” 

As one of the major goals of the A. L. A. 
emphasis is being placed on spreading informa- 
tion and stimulating citizen-action on the criti- 
cal problems facing our nation today. 


The inadequacy of a prepared graded spell- 
ing list as a means of removing the spelling 
problem is pointed out in the article, “Principles 
Applying to the Improvement of Spelling Abili- 
ty” by A. Sterl Artley in the November issue of 
The Elementary School Journal. 

Professional knowledge based on research 
is at hand which, if put into practice, would 
go far toward preventing the spelling problem, 
Artley declares. The five generalizations from 
this research which he analyses with their im- 
plications for the teaching of spelling are: 1. 
Each child develops at his own individual rate, 
and spelling instruction must be differentiated 
in terms of this rate of development. In regard 
to this point he emphasizes the necessity for in- 
struction to be geared to the point at which chil- 
dren are able to work successfully. 2. A spelling 
vocabulary grows out of the need for expression 
rather than from a prepared spelling list. 3. 
Spelling, like any other subject in the curricu- 


lum has to be taught. 4. Spelling has been ef- 
fectively taught to the extent that the learner 
has been made independent in his spelling abili- 
ty. 5. Special instruction is most effective when 
the child has a favorable attitude toward spell- 
ing—when he has the desire to spell acceptably. 


The article makes recommendations for 
applying these generalizations that research and 
expert opinion have given and includes a biblio- 
graphy for further study of the problem. 


A human interest approach to failures in 
English by Plainfield, New Jersey English teach- 
ers paid dividends in the reduction of failures to 
one-third the number of the preceeding school 
year. 


In their drive to reduce the number of fail- 
ures, teachers began in October of the school 
year to identify students who seemed headed 
for low marks and to give them special assist- 
ance and guidance from then on. 


In their guidance program they collected in- 
formation from parents, counselors, health di- 
rectors and other teachers, and made use of the 
testing facilities—but in particular they became 
acquainted with the students as persons and so 
helped them overcome many of the obstacles in 
the way of their success. 

By using the resources of the guidance de- 
partment in time, the teachers felt that more 
children were given a satisfactory experience in 
the classroom and so avoided failure. 


In a speech before the September reading 
clinic for supervisors and teachers, Dr. Emmett 
A. Betts in discussing language learning pointed 
out that researchers studying language develop- 
ment in the child have shown the sequence to 


*Miss Stewart is a teacher of English and a grad- 
uate student at the University of Illinois. 
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be a gradual acquisition of experiences; listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing, in that 
order. Language is like a diamond. Its facets are 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing, and 
each facet must be polished in sequence. 


“The ability to associate words with mean- 
ing differs with individuals,” Dr. Betts said. 
“Most children can learn by means of a visual- 
auditory approach, but from five to ten percent 
require a visual-auditory-kinesthetic approach, 
and about one percent a tactile approach in ad- 
dition.” 

The kind of speech education needed in 
elementary and secondary schools was dealt with 
by Samuel B. Gould in an address to the New 
England Association of English teachers at the 
conference held at Keene, New Hampshire. 


The concept of speaker-listener relationship 
was emphasized as the foundation for all course 
building in speech arts, whether the material be 
radio, oral interpretation, drama, debate, dis- 
cussion, or public speaking. 


In approaching any problem in speech 
teaching or in organization of a speech curricu- 
lum, if the teacher remembers that speech is a 
communication situation involving the listener 
as much as the speaker, there is a chance that 
his program will have a practical and powerful 
vitality. 


A truly adequate speech program should 


provide for three types of pupils: those who are 
actually handicapped in speech ability, those 
who require normal training in the day-to-day 
speech relationships which will form a part of 
family and community life, and those who 
should have specialized training because of their 
unusual abilities. 

Stress was put upon the importance in the 
elementary school of discovering the handi- 


capped child and providing immediate correc- 
tion of his speech difficulties. 


Awards for significant research studies on 


“Professional Problems of Women” are an- 
nounced by Pi Lambda Theta, National Associa- 
tion for Women in Education. 


An unpublished study may be submitted on 
any aspect of the professional problems and con- 
tributions of women, either in education or 
some other field. Among others, studies of 
women’s status, professional training, responsi- 
bilities and contributions to education and to 
society both in this country and abroad, will be 
acceptable. 

The awards of $400 each will be granted on 
or before August 15, 1949. All inquiries con- 
cerning the research and awards should be ad- 
dressed to Miss Alice H. Hayden, Chairman of 
Committee on Studies, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5, Washington. 


Democracy in Education, a reprint service 
bulletin of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, comprises a selection of the best articles 
from the magazine Childhood Education for 
the year 1947-48, plus the much-discussed 
address of L. Thomas Hopkins, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, at the A. C. E. National Study confer- 
ence in St. Louis last April. 


The bulletin, in its thirty-two pages, in- 
terprets democratic education as human rela- 
tionships to be fostered, beliefs to live by, ob- 
jectives to attain, and as a way of living and 
working together. Each interpetation is illus- 
strated by practical examples. It sells for fifty 
cents and may be ordered from the Association 
for Childhood Education, 1200 Fifteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Vocabulary Helps for Beginning Reading, pre- 
pared by Alpha Henriksen, first grade teacher 
in the Minneapolis Public Schools, is a study 
based on textbooks and library books used in 
first grade rooms of the Minneapolis elementary 
schools. 


Miss Henriksen has analyzed forty-nine first 
grade readers and determined a reading se- 
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quence for building a cumulative vocabulary. 
She has listed the books according to the num- 
ber of new-words in each, beginning with We 
Look and See with a total number of seventeen 
words used in the book and ending with Round 
About with a total of 584 words and 84 new 
words added to the vocabulary from other books. 


She lists the number of new words each 
first grade book presents over and above the one 
just read, and also gives a list of the exact new 
words. 

For information about the study write to 
Mrs. Edith P. Gillies, Consultant in publications, 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis 13, 
Minnesota. 

The last of the series of three lists of selected 
references on elementary school instruction, 
which is printed in the November Elementary 
School Journal, covers the subject fields of 
arithmetic, music, art, home economics, library 
training, health and physical education, and in- 
dustrial arts. 

Sources of Teaching Material compiled by 
Catherine Williams, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, is a 12-page bul- 
letin which lists sources of teaching materials 
in the audio-visual field, sources of films, film- 
strips, and slides, radio program listings, edu- 
cational recordings (phonograph records and 
transcriptions), free and inexpensive teaching 
aids, professional associations, periodicals, ser- 
vice bulletins, and current information. 


Prices are: 1-10 copies, 20 cents each; 11-99 
copies, 15 cents each; 100 or more copies, 10 
cents per copy. Copies may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Mailing Room, Journalism Building, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Fourteen publishers who have subscribed to 
the new code of ethics of the Association of 
Comics Magazine Publishers Inc., have ben re- 
quested to submit to the Association copies of 
all their publications for examination. 


The code for self-regulation by the pub- 
lishers in the subjects of sex, crime, divorce, 


race, and religious problems was developed in 
July. Publications that conform to the code will 
be entitled to appear, bearing the Association 
seal of conformity. 


The Nature of Democracy, a series of seven 
discussional slidefilms produced in color by 
Curriculum Films Inc., is announced for dis- 
tribution by the Jam Handy Organization. The 
material in these films is based on extensive re- 
search and investigation and deals with sub- 
jects designed for use in schools, church groups, 
cultural and other organizations. For each of the 
series there is a booklet of suggestions for prop- 
erly using the film for group discussion. Slide- 
films are: 1. Democracy at work. 2. Freedom of 
Religion. 3. Equality before the Law. 4. Taking 
Part in the Government. 5. Freedom of Expres- 
sion. 6. Education. 7. By and for the People. 


For details, address the Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, 2821 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Among the teaching materials prepared and 
distributed by G. C. Merriam & Company is 
Picturesque Word Origins, a set of forty-five 
full-color illustrations on filmstrip with ex- 
planatory captions, which illustrates the story, 
history, and background of words in the Eng- 
lish language. 


Other aids that will be sent free of charge 
are Word Study published periodically through- 
out the school year, and pamphlets on word 
games, pronunciation, and the use of the dic- 
tionary. Requests should be addressed to G. C. 
Merriam & Company, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Funk and Wagnalls also has a companion 
booklet, Dictionary Study Book for classroom 
use. 

“Brotherhood Must Be Lived” is the theme 
for the National Brotherhood Week, February 
20-27, 1949, sponsored by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, an organization to 
foster democratic group attitudes and relations 
through education. 








The emphasis this year is to be placed on 
self-audits by individuals, schools, and com- 
munities. 


The National Committee has prepared a 
checklist for a self-audit of school policies and 
practices in intergroup relations entitled “How 
Does Your School Score?” This has been sent 
to city and county superintendents throughout 
the country. 


A copy of the score sheet and material with 
suggestions for school and community activities 
may be obtained upon request from the Com- 
mission on Educational Organizations, National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools Project sponsored by the American 
Council on Education, 437 West 59th Street, 
New York, has completed its three year experi- 
mental program. During 1948-1949, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education will continue publi- 
cation of its materials. 


Work will continue in the Center for the 
Study of Intergroup Relations in the Depart- 
ment of Education at the University of Chicago, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


A limited number of reprints of articles 
which have appeared in Elementary English are 
are still available at the office of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th 
St., Chicago 21, Ill., for 10 cents each: 


Latin-American Countries in Children’s Litera- 
ture - October and November, 1940 


Visual Aids in Language Arts Program, Novem- 
ber, Wheeler 1944 


Common-Sense in the Teaching of Grammar, 
Kaulfers - May 1944 

A Course of Study in Creative Writing, Cer- 
tain - November and December, 1935 


Indirect Methods of Teaching Reading, Wheel- 
er - March, 1945 
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Reading Road to Punctuation Skill, Salisbury - 
April, 1945 

Teaching Realistic Grammar, Perrin - Febru- 
ary, 1945 

Language Arts Survey in Wisconsin Elementary 
Schools, Pooley - January, 1946 

Give Them Time, Graff - October, 1945 

Broadening Experience through Reading, Mc- 
Cullough - March 1946 

Recent Research in Vocabulary Development, 
Seegers - February, 1946 

Listening Activities in the Elementary School, 
Beery - February, 1946 

Fostering a Balanced Reading Program, Coomer 
and Witty - October, 1946 

Spelling Ability in Relation to Reading, Russell 

January, 1946 

If Johnnie Stutters, Eckelmann - October, 1945 

Early Adventuring with Books, Gillis - October, 
1945 

Dealing with Visual Problems in .the Class-, 
room, Wheeler - October, 1945 

Building Unity within a Community, Edman - 
May, 1944 

English Curriculum in Perspective, Elementary 
Level, Smith - February, 1946 

Reading for Meaning, Seegers - October, 1946 

A Few Books Which Illustrate the Spirit of 
Xmas, Smith - December, 1946 

The Language Arts in 1946, Trabue - Decem- 
ber, 1946 

The Child Who Dislikes Reading, Wheeler - 
October, 1946 

Overcoming Speech Difficulties, Eckelman, De- 
cember, 1946 

Some Outstanding Children’s Books of 1946, 
Geltch and Meloy - December, 1946 

The Flashmeter, Hamilton - October, 1946 

Vocabulary Development, Handlan - December, 
1946 

Recognizing Child Development in Reading 
Program, McCullough - January, 1948 
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Reading Success and Personality Development, 
Russell - February, 1948 


Corrective and Remedial Cases, Betts - March, 
1947 

“I Hate Reading”, Sutter - March, 1947 

Speech Improvement in the Classroom, Weaver 
and Werner - May, 1947 

White and Negro Teachers Work and Talk To- 
gether, Guilfoile - January, 1946 


Newspapers in the Classroom - Wheeler - De- 
cember, 1945 
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Children’s Books About China, Smith - January, 
1944 


Children’s Books About Latin America - April, 
1944 


Realms of Gold in Children’s Writing, Witty - 
March, 1945 


Levels of Professional Competency, Betts - No- 
vember, 1945 


Inter-Relationship of Reading and Spelling, 
Betts - January, 1945 
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(Continued from Page74) 


motivation as a daily responsibility. This 
means, as a former president of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English once 
expressed it,’” helping young people “find 
something interesting and worthwhile to 
say and building an audience situation 
which will give them reasons for saying 
it;” for as Professor Mary Weeks has so 
well put it, “if the matter does not count 
most, the manner will not count at all.” 


Teaching young people versus cover- 
ing textbooks. Suggestions of the kind of- 
fered here obviously have as their objec- 
tive the development of effective speech 
habits in young people, and of building 
these habits into their life behavior as 
means for making them enlightened and 
productive human beings. This objective 
implies something quite different from 
“Holland D. Roberts, “English Teachers Face 
the Future,” The English Jounrnal (College 


Edition), Vol. XXVII, No. 2, pp. 101-113, 
February, 1938. 





memorizing grammatical terminology, 
labeling the parts of sentences, or “doing” 
proof-reading exercises in a textbook. Al- 
though the procedures that have been sug- 
gested are easy for young people to follow 
and, therefore, save time and effort in 
school for the more important business of 
guiding actual practice in language as ef- 
fective communication to a reader or lis- 
tener, it is not assumed that reconstructing 
life behavior can ever be as easy as “cover- 
ing” a textbook with the aid of devices for 
gradually disfranchizing those who do not 
respond to this kind of instruction. Success 
in implementing any of the suggestions 
offered on the foregoing pages can 
be achieved only by teachers who are will- 
ing to recognize language as the natural 
birthright of every child, and to see to it 
that the aristocratic slogan of the old Eng- 
lish classroom, “Talk my way, or you can’t 
play” is replaced with a warm-hearted de- 
termination to facilitate rather than en- 
cumber the arts of communication. 








| The brief reviews in this issue are by Helen R. 
Sattley, Lillian E. Novotny, and Celia B. Stend- 
ler, Dorothy E. Smith, Jean Gardiner Smith, 
Bernardine G. Schmidt, Mary E. Kier, Hannah 
M. Lindahl, and Kathryn E. Hodapp. | 


For the Teacher 
Tireman, L. S., Teaching Spanish-Speaking Chil- 
dren. The University of New Mexico Press, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, 1948. 


The eight chapters of this medium-sized, 
very readable book deserve a much wider audi- 
ence of readers than its title would suggest. The 
reviewer has included it in his list of readings 
for prospective teachers of English, foreign 
languages and social studies, and would recom- 
mend that comparable attention be given to it 
in courses designed for administrators and cur- 
riculum directors. The problems of teaching 
young people from non-English speaking homes, 
in a country in which twenty percent of the 
children are of foreign-born or mixed parentage, 
are much too significant to suffer continued 
neglect. Moreover, the problems of bilingualism 
are not sO unique, nor so peculiar to Spanish- 
speaking children, that only teachers in certain 
schools can make use of the practical classroom 
tested research, methods, and devices that this 
volume contains. 


The author of Teaching Spanish-speaking 
Children proves that he is not only a careful in- 
terpreter of research, but also a gifted practi- 
tioner in typical school and community situa- 
tions. He does not hesitate to offer his own 
common-sense suggestions for practice in those 
cases where, for lack of sufficient objective evi- 
dence, one man still has as good a legal right 
to be wrong as another. Apparently, the criter- 
ion here is the same as in experimental medicine 
—the effect upon the clients considered as hu- 
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man beings rather than exclusively as learners 
of language. 

The titles of the more important chapters 
reveal the range of coverage: Bilingualism as 
a World Problem, Studies Relating to Biling- 
ualism, Studying the School Population, The 
Pre-First Grade, Primary Grades, The Inter- 
mediate Grades, Teaching Spanish in Elemen- 
tary Grades, and Functions of a Community 
School. The index, along with the cross-refer- 
enced subtopics under the chapter headings in 
the table of contents, makes the book an especi- 
ally useful and accessible tool to teachers in ac- 
tive service. The appearance of Teaching Span- 
ish-speaking Children causes one to wish that a 
comparable volume will soon become available 
to serve the needs of teachers in secondary 
schools and adult education classes. 

Walter V. Kaulfers 
College of Education, University of. Illinois 


For Early Adolescents 
Bound for “Singapore”. By Howard Pease. 
Doubleday, 1948 $2.50 
Fictionized account of the author's first sea 
adventures. Young Chet Hardy was determined 
to gain experience so that he would have ma- 
terial for writing. So he shipped out from San 
Francisco, but his destination was New York 
via the Panama Canal, not Singapore. Mr. Pease, 
however, can make a real story out of even such 
a “routine” trip—and he does, with a dachs 
hund as the center of attention and intrigue. 
Not so mysterious or exciting as many of his 
other books, but a good tale which includes 
many fine suggestions for the would-be writer. 
H. R. S. 
Our Negro Brother. By Edith H. Mayer. Illus- 
trated by Else McKean. Shady Hill Press, 
$2.00. 
This new printing of a successful book pub- 





lished in 1945 has a new format. The picture 
book size has ben reduced to a convenient 51/2” 
x 814”; the objectionable separate-paragraph- 
for-every-sentence style of the earlier book has 
been rearranged into more natural paragraphing. 
The excellent illustrations in sepia have been 
retained in reduced size. These are eight stories 
of Negroes who have made important contri- 
butions to American history from the pilot of 
the Nina which sailed on Columbus’ first voyage 
to A. Philip Randolph, head of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. They are brief accounts, 
but fill a need in our schools and libraries and 
are enjoyed by children. H.R. S. 


Ab Carmody’s Treasure. By Cyrus T. Fisher. Il- 
lustrated by Lou Block. Henry Holt and 
Company, $3.00. 

Excellent character development is portrayed 
in this exciting adventure story which includes 
escape from a designing headmaster in a Cali- 
fornia school, flight to Guatamala and meeting 
his great-uncle, General Acenas, avaricious re- 
latives who threaten the hero’s life in an at- 
tempt to find the old general's hidden fortune, 
refuge with a Mexican touring circus, and final- 
ly, safety with friends in the United States. Ab 
Carmody gains in understanding basic values 
in choosing friends, in cooperation and inter- 
dependence of group living, and in using his 
intelligence. The value of gold and silver as- 
sumes its proper perspective when weighed a- 
gainst these. Students at the junior high school 
level will be particularly interested in learning 
a basic Spanish vocabulary along with Ab as 
they read about his search for the family trea- 
sure. L. E.N. 


Treasure Was Their Quest. By William H. 
Bruce. Illustrated by Louis Glanzman. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, $2.25. 


Although this story of the adventures of 
Willie and Ham contains the basic ingredients 
for colorful drama, the leisurely pacing of the 
story tO summertime in an upstate New York 
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village slows it down to a chronicle of daily 
happenings. The boys find an ad for a divining 
rod which is capable of finding buried treasure; 
and their days are spent in working out various 
projects to get money enough to buy the rod, 
because they hope to find the cache of money 
supposedly hidden near Ghost-Face House on 
the outskirts of the village. When they finally 
get the divining rod and attempt to use it, events 
take an unexpected turn. They receive a reward 
for returning an organ-grinder’s monkey lost 
in Ghost House, but the treasure remains undis- 
covered. The concluding events seem unnatural- 
ly coincidental; and the characters, throughout, 
seem rather stereotyped. L. E.N. 


Many Mansions. Selections from the Bible. By 
Jessie Orton Jones. Illustrations by Lynd 
Ward. Viking, $4.50. 

This is a distinguished book; a book to live 
with; to grow on. The passages have been 
chosen from Genesis to Revelation and are 
grouped under six headings: The Word in Law, 
the Word in Song and Story, The Word through 
Inspiration, The Word Made Flesh, The Word 
Interpreted, The Living Word. 


The artist, too, has shown keen spiritual 
perception. All the illustrations are done in 
varying shades of blue on a white back ground, 
and have an epic quality of strength and beauty, 
and understanding. 

Many Mansions is ageless, even as the Word 
is ageless. D. E. S. 
About Los Angeles. By Frances L. Alderman 

and Amber M. Wilson. Illustrated by Edna 

Potter. Heath, $2.20. 

A textbook written in an easy-to-read in- 
formal style. A Los Angeles family decide to go 
sight-seeing in their own city. In addition to the 
information on Los Angeles, the material on 
radio broadcasting, moving pictures, railroad 
stations, will be useful for classes studying spec- 
ial topics. The book will also be helpful in sug- 
gesting ways for children of other cities to 
know their own home town. J. G. S. 
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For the Middle Grades 
Japan. By Cornelia Spencer. Illustrated by Ra- 
faello Busoni. Holiday House, $1.25. 

This book is an example of some of the best 
features and some of the most detrimental fea- 
tures of the short history-survey being written 
today for children. This is one of the 25-page 
accounts in the Lands and Peoples series. His- 
tory is given rapidly here but for much of the 
hook, a rather clear and easy outline is presented 
of the broad political and religious struggles of 
Japan; descriptions of the homes and the coun- 
tryside; the people’s love of beauty and crafts- 
manship. But when the author states, “She 
(Japan) had labor to offer the world at lowest 
prices, and because her workers were clever and 
quick, it paid to bring in raw materials, make 
them into goods, and send them out again,” 
with no discussion about the cost to the Jap- 
anese laborer of this cheapness and when the 
atomic bomb is dismissed in two sentences, 
“Then came the final terror. Atom bombs fell 
on the great cities of Japan and she lay stunned 
and torn, victim of the new and errible warfare,” 
then this reviewer can not condone such simpli- 
fication which tends toward nullification. Sixth 
graders who are eager for this material can grasp 
many more of the implications of the problems 
than are presented here. They deserve more. 

H. R. S. 
Crazy Creek. By Evelyn Sibley Lampman. IIlus- 
trated by Grace Paull. Doubleday, $2.50. 

Between naps, Judy McCallum’s grandfather 
used to tell her of his boyhood days in the Will- 
amette Valley in Oregon; and when, through an 
accident with her boat, Judy spends a year with 
her pioneer ancestors in their times, she actual- 
ly lives through her grandfather's boyhood ad- 
ventures. This imaginative story, an excellent 
contrast between modern and pioneer living, 
gives a vivid picture of family living in these 
early days. There is excellent portrayal of the 
interdependence which exists among the mem- 
bers of the family, as well as of the growth and 
development of the individual. Boys and girls 
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who are learning about our pioneer ancestors 
should thoroughly enjoy this book. L. E.N. 


W hite Boots. By Helen Orr Watson. Illustrated 
by Marie C. Nichols. Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.50. 

Through the adventures of a Boston terrier, 
White Boots, children will gain an excellent 
concept of various strata of society in Puerto 
Rica: life in the home of a wealthy family; life 
with a family that depended for its livelihood 
on the prowess of its cock in a cock fight; life 
with a poor boy whose chief ambition was to 
be assigned a seat in the overcrowded school; a 
hurricane; the market place; the Saint’s Day 
Fiesta; Army quarters; a sugar mill; and horse 
racing. Dog lovers probably will not consider 
the dog’s intelligence and devotion to duty ex- 
aggerated, and they are bound to be delighted 
with the black and white illustrations of Boots. 

L. E.N. 

Sue Ann’s Busy Day. By Sally Scott. Illustrated 
by Madye Lee Chastain. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, $1.75. 

Sue Ann faced a bleak summer. Her best 
friend had left for a vacation, her father was 
away on a business trip, her mother seemed 
busy and cross, and she had already spent all her 
allowance. In trying to earn a few pennies to 
buy a little silk flag she coveted, Sue Ann dis- 
covered that she gained many friends by being 
helpful; best of all, she began to develop an un- 
derstanding of the people about her. It was not 
to be a dull summer after all. Little girls will 
thoroughly enjoy sharing Sue Ann's day of dis- 
covery. L. E. N. 
Elsa’s Secret. By Eve Grey. Illustrated by Ger- 

trude Howe. Doubleday, $2.25. 

The day Elsa Martin was assigned the part 
of Snow White in the Christmas play at school 
was the happiest of her life; but after that, all 
the trouble began—Elsa’s secret. Everyone 
noticed that she didn’t eat her meals, or go out 
to play in the snow, or act natural except when 
she was rehearsing her part; but no one knew 
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Elsa’s secret until the night of the play. 
Throughout the story, the natural friendliness 
and family feeling of winter life in a northern 
Minnesota village give an excellent portrayal 
of the intermingling of French Canadian, 
Scandinavian, and Indian cultures. The import- 
ance of each individual as a part of the group is 


emphasized. LEN. 


Terry and Bunky Play Baseball. By Dick Fishel 
and Clair Hare. Drawings by L. D. Warren. 
G. P. Putman’s Sons, $1.50. 


Lucky! Terry and Bunky knew they were 
when a big league baseball pitcher moved into 
their neighborhood. As the story unfolds, Terry 
and Bunky learn the rules of baseball, told here 
in untechnical language. The big thrill for the 
boys came when they went to see a big league 
game. Another How to Play Book by men who 
know sports. Ages 6 - 10. M. E. K. 


For Younger Children 


Three Little Chinese Girls. By Eleanor Frances 
Lattimore. Morrow, $2.00. 


Another delightful story of China by the 
author of Little Pear. This one is about three 
little girls, Jade, Pearl and Jasmine, 9, 7, 5 years 
old, respectively. Through homey, everyday ex- 
periences and by simple, direct storytelling, Mrs. 
Lattimore portrays for us what it is like to 
grow up in a family “not rich and not poor” in 
the large city of Peking. Illustrations by the au- 
thor are important for they carry further the 
feeling of family warmth and happiness which 
the story creates. Third graders can read it for 
themselves. H. R. S. 


Creepers Jeep. By Hardie Gramatky. G. P. 

Putnams, $2.25. 

Creeper’s Jeep, the latest Hardie Gramatky 
story, will delight all Gramatky fans. It is a 
tale which is told with gusto, ‘a tale of down- 
to-earth folks mamed Charlie and Gertie, and 
their son Creeper who wins a wonderful jeep 
with all kinds of fancy attachments at the 
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County Fair. But although the jeep can milk 
the cows, plow the field and saw wood, Charlie 
still will have none of it, and when the jeep 
accidentally causes Charlie and Gertie to fall in 
a fishpond while dressed in their Sunday best, 
Charlie swears the jeep will have to go. Need- 
less to say, Mr. Gramatky contrives to make the 
jeep a hero overnight so that Creeper retains 
his beloved car. Creeper’s Jeep is full of salty 
humor; it was undoubtedly told with the au- 
thor’s tongue in his cheek. It has a bit of the 
quality of a folk tale, of the tall-story variety, 
and will be enthusiastically received by children 
from four through eight years of age. The au- 
thor’s illustrations are as expressive as the text, 


and add a gay note to the book with their bold, 
vivid colors. C. B. S. 


Nils. By Ingri & Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. Double- 
day & Co., $2.50. 

The d’Aulaire’s latest book, Nils, is a publi- 
cation of rare charm and beauty. It is the story 
of a garden-variety type of boy, a would-be 
cowboy, who receives a pair of long, wool stock- 
ings, beautifully decorated with roses and stars, 
knitted by his grandmother in Norway. Nils is 
delighted with the gift and wears his socks 
proudly to school. What happens when his 
school-mates spy such fancy hose will not be a 
surprise to the young reader acquainted with the 
ways of school-age children. And every six to 
ten-year old who has had the experience of 
being taunted by his peers for being different 
will enjoy reading how Nils learned it is safe 
to be different, and will rejoice in Nil’s final 
vindication as school. An intercultural touch 
when Nils dreams of the different kinds of peo- 
ple who have made America might have been 
expanded a bit to make it more meaningful to 
children. Beautiful illustrations, both in color 
and in black and white, give strength and char- 
acter to the book. C. B. S. 


The Night Before Christmas. By Clement C. 
Moore. Illustrated by Dorcas. Grosset & 
Dunlap, $.50. 
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My First Dictionary. By Laura Oftedahl and 
Nina Jacobs. Illustrated by Pelagie Doane. 
Grosset & Dunlap, $1.00. 


Two new books for young readers, both 
published by Grosset and Dunlap, are excellent 
additions to their list of inexpensive publica- 
tions for children. The Night Before Christmas, 
the age-old favorite by Clement C. Moore is 
colorfully decorated Droacas, whose jolly 
Santa and lively reindeer will appeal to the 
young child. The border of holly leaves and red 
berries around each page give a festive air to 
the appearance of the book. 


My First Dictionary for threes-to eights con- 
tains over 600 words carefully chosen from 
standard vocabulary lists. Each word is illus- 


trated with a picture and used in a sentence re- 
lated to the child’s experience. Children in the 
pre-reading stage as well as beginning readers 
will enjoy browsing through this colorful book 
and trying their skill at reading the words from 
the pictures. C. B. S. 
Augustus Rides The Border. By Le Grand. Il- 
lustrated by the author. Bobbs Merrill, 
$2.00. 

This is the eleventh story about Augustus, 
who travels around the country in a trailer with 
his high spirited family. One wouldn't ordi- 
narily expect to hunt lions in Texas, but these 
extraordinary people can be counted on never 
to do the expected. A lively story, comical pic- 
tures, and large type make a book that whole 
families will enjoy reading aloud. D. E. S. 








BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


By Greene, McBroom, Moscrip, Gillett, Ashley 


A Basic Series of Language Texts for Grades 3-8 


The Language Program That— 


— Focuses on the child and his everyday language needs. 


— Uses pupil experiences and interests as the basis of language instruction. 


— Provides meaningful drill and practice in abundance. 


— Reteaches skills thoroughly from grade to grade. 


— Teaches grammar as an aid to clear and forceful expression. 


If you contemplate a change in your language texts, 


write us for information about Building Better English. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 





104 So. Lexington Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 





LEARNING 


TO READ 
by Nila B. Smith 
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use the right word in the right 
A complete place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
e ° rangement. 944 pages, with thumb 
instructional program index. 
for Grades 1 through 8 At your finger tips, essential 






facts about 40,000 noted 

men and women of all 
countries, historical and con- 
temporary, fromevery field B 
of human activity. Alpha- F 
betical arrangement. 
1,736 pages, with thumb B 
index. 
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Write for free descriptive 
materials 


hx 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th St., New York 3 
and Chicago @ Dallas @ San Francisco 
























Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G.& C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 

















S.. your primary 





with the 
READING FOR INDEPENDENCE 
SERIES 


by A. Sterl Artley, Lillian Gray 
William S. Gray 


Good stories 
lus 

a plan for making sure that 
primary pupils learn how to apply word-attack 
skills in actual reading situations. Correlated with 
Dr. Gray's word-perception program, as pre- 
sented in the Basic Readers: Curriculum Foun- 
dation Series. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 OTe ite am New York 10 Pasadena 2 San Francisco 5 
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IOWA LANGUAGE ABILITIES TEST 


Provides a practical, reliable, valid samp- 
ling of the most important language skills oul 
n 


H. L. Ballenger 


Two batteries—elementary and interme- 
diate—cover all the grades from 3 to 10 


Announcing the 


TREASURE 


BOOKS series 


Adaptations of treasured clas- 
sics rewritten for the modern 
child, these book-length stories 
retain all of the plot, character- 
ization, and interest of the orig- 
inals. The books are simplified 
in vocabulary and sentence 
structure so that low-ability 
readers in higher grades can 
easily read them. The volumes 
also provide excellent recreative 
reading for high-ability readers 
in lower grades. 

Each book is profusely illus- 
trated, attractively bound in cloth 
and printed in large type on 
excellent quality paper. 


Write for complete information 


S7ECK Tae Y 


we ee oo ee ee ee ee Me ee ee ge 





by 


Measures achievement, locates weak- 
nesses and strengths, indicates remedial 
procedures 


Prepared by experts in the field, is easy to 
administer and score 


WORLD BOOK 











READY MARCH 1 
RIP VAN WINKLE and 
THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW 


for grodes 3-6 Third-grade reoding 

difficulty) Numerous bieck ond white 

drawings $1.50 
KIDNAPPED 

for grodes 6-9 (Fourth grode reading 

difficulty) 14 full-color ond 13 black-ond 

white illustrations $2.50 

IN PREPARATION 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 

15 full-color end 42 biock-ond-white 

drawings $2.50 


STORIES | LIKE 


A collection of fomilior foiry toles illus 
trated in color $2.50 





H. A. Greene 


COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


en 






















ATTENTION ELEMENTARY 


Have you examined 


WE BUILD TOGETHER 


(Revised Edition) 


TEACHERS! 


A READER’S GUIDE TO NEGRO LIFE AND LITERATURE 
FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL USE 


BY CHARLEMAE ROLLINS 


WITH COMMENTS ON UNDESIRABLE BOOKS, 
AND A DESCRIPTION OF STANDARDS 
‘ FOR SELECTION 


Re tS 


65 cents each 


and 


YOUR READING 


AN ANNOTATED READING LIST SUITABLE FOR THE 
TWO UPPER ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Order your copies today! 
. 22 cents each in quantities of 10 or more 


30 cents each 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 W. 68th Street 


Chicago 21, Illinois 


READING FOR MEANING 
IT’S HERE! 


A SERIES which trains the pupil to demand 


and make meaning from what he reads. 


IT’S NEW! 


A SERIES which teaches the understandings, 


skills, and attitudes that develop reading power. 


xz IT’S YOURS! 


A SERIES which links reading and language 


in an authentic language arts program. 


The McKee Reading Series 


McKee - Harrison - McCowen - Lehr 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON 7 NEW YORK 16 CHICAGO 16 DALLAS 1 ATLANTA 3 SAN FRANCISCO 5 





How complete can an 
English program be? 


( 
Since the prime purpose of language is commun- = 
ication, the emphasis throughout a good English = 
series must be on all four communication arts — 
—speaking, listening, writing, and reading. 


English Stoddard © Bailey © Lewis 


The Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis ENGLISH series, grades one through eight, 
includes alj the important aspects of English work and gives to each the proper 
emphasis. Most English teachers want these major concepts covered: 


Oral communication ® Vocabulary development 
Written communication ® Spelling 

Grammar ® Speaking skills 

Usage ® Use of reference books 
Punctuation and capitalization © Creative writing and speaking 
Use of the dictionary ® Enjoyment of books and poetry 


The Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis ENGLISH series is proof that you can have a 
program that is both fundamentally strong and highly enjoyable. 


EXTRA! EXTRA! Teaching Helps 


Teachers’ Guides — Workbooks — Keys to 
texts and workbooks — Tests — Charts 
Grammar, Usage, and Punctuation Wall Posters 
Visual and auditory material correlated with 
texts— Vocabulary studies— Readability studies 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 





HEATH TEXTS 
for i, l, ! f ' lis } ti 
An established basal series, for 


grades 1-6, successful in meeting 
modern trends in the teaching of 


reading. Features an interesting, Reading for 
well-balanced program, careful- 

ly graded content and vocabu- IJuteresi, Reuised 
lary, high literary quality, and a 

sound readiness program for 

each grade. Designed to help PAUL WITTY 
children reach their maximum AND OTHERS 
reading powers. With new 

Teachers’ Guides for grades 4, 

5, and 6. 


Here is a story as charming as a 

little red schoolhouse, as exciting 

as the country fair, and as real as 

\ five lively children. From “snitz- 

Willow Brook ing” parties to husking bees, Wil- 

@ low Brook Farm is packed with 

young-reader appeal. Pupils will 

enjoy contrasting their own ways 

of living with the life of the 

Pennsylvania Germans about 

seventy years ago. An excellent 

addition to the social studies li- 
brary for grades 4-6. 


KATHERINE D. CHRIST 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta SanFrancisce Dallas London 





